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What is moré, ih 


Men nave tivep forty days without 
food—perhaps even longer. They have 
gone several days without water — and 
lived. But without sufficient oxygen, life 
is snuffed out in a matter of minutes. 


Normally, a person obtains plenty of 
oxygen by breathing air. But following 
bomb blasts, shock from battle wounds, 
heart attacks, during severe cases of pneu- 
monia, and after major operations, addi- 
tional quantities of oxygen may be pre- 
scribed. The treatment is known as oxy- 
gen therapy. 


The breathing of extra oxygen also is 
required by all flyers in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of high altitudes. The study 
of this use is contributing important data 
to that which the medical profession’s 
continuing research has made available 
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tal to you than Food and Water’ 


on the clinical use of oxygen. 


The Linpe Arr Propucts Company, 
a Unit of UCC, is devoted to the pro- 
duction of oxygen. Every cylinder of 
Linde Oxygen, even Linde Oxygen for 
industry, conforms to the purity stand- 
ards of the United States Pharmacopoeia 
—and is therefore suitable for human 
consumption, 


v 


Oxygen therapy, once used as a last resort, 
is now routine early treatment. It should be 
welcomed by patient and family as an oxy- 
gen mask is welcomed by a flyer. 


Civilian and military physicians and 
nurses and others are invited to send for 
booklet 1-12. “Oxygen Therapy Handbook” 
which describes generally the types of 
equipment with which oxygen is adminis- 
tered, 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH OXYGEN 
IS ADMINISTERED 


Nasal Oxygen 
Catheter —...._. Tent 


Face Mask 


IN AN EMERGENCY Linde Oxygen U.S.P. can 
be obtained from garages, welding shops 
and industrial plants, 
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IMPORTANT: All U.S.P. oxygen must un- 
dergo extra drying procedures before it can 
be used for high altitude flying. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


(ss New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Ine. 
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PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 
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“As | Expected . . . Tongue Badly Coated” 


More than likely you personally 
have had quite a steady diet of 
extra work and long hours since 
Pearl Harbor. If so, you feel it. 
And so does your power equip- 
ment, such as boilers, turbines 
and generators. It, too, has been 
doing double duty with little 
time out for maintenance. 
Maybe it’s due for a check-up. 

Don’t neglect that power 
equipment. Your plant’s pro- 
duction depends on it. Because 
much of your equipment may 
not be replaceable for many 
months after the war ends, it 
may have to serve you well into 
the highly competitive period 
that will follow victory. 

To take care of what they 
have, many concerns are using 
the unique protective features 
of Hartford Steam Boiler insur- 


ance. Hartford’s engineers, in- 
spectors and underwriters draw 
upon the wide experience their 
company has gained in 78 years 
of specializing in this one highly 
technical line. The company 
has the largest field staff devot- 
ing full time to power-plant in- 
spection—helping to prevent 
accidents before they can occur. 
Its advice has often added years 
to the useful life of costly instal- 
lations. And its many field men 
are so located that they can be 
reached quickly. 

What can the Hartford offer 
you? Your agent or broker can 
tell you . . . and tell you why 
the company is first choice, by 
far, among those 
who purchase 
Power-plant 
Insurance. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


Job Freeze via Draft Threat 


With no hope of getting even ‘the 

mildest kind a edisoule legislation 

through Congress, the Administration 

has fallen back on the Selective Service 

wstem to help it man critical war 
nts. 

Threat of the draft always has served 
to put teeth—of a sort—into manpower 
controls. Now, the Selective Service 
machinery will be used to administer a 
job freeze in essential industries. 

Nub of the plan is to make workers 
cure the permission of their draft 
boards before they change jobs. Lecal 
boards have instructions not to let a 
man shift from a top yom job to a 
less essential one, even though the new 
work ordinarily would rate a deferment. 


inductions Won’t Gain Much 


The new draft rules do not presage 
any big increase in inductions; nor do 
they mean that workers will be yanked 
out of civilian jobs, put in uniform, and 
returned to civilian work under military 
orders. 

The change was advertised as a step 
to provide replacements for men drafted 
into service and then returned to civil- 
ian life to staff critical war production 
programs, but only a few thousand serv- 
iemen have been returned for this 
reason. 

The true purpose of the new system 
is to keep workers on essential jobs by 
confronting them with prompt induc- 
tion if they quit. 


Tight Enforcement Planned 


This is plainly a half-way measure. 
It is designed to affect only about 
5,000,000 deferred men between the 
ages of 18 and 37—out of over 40,000,- 
000 nonfarm workers—and it actually 
will reach only those in nonessential 
jobs or those who to quit war plants. 
It doesn’t get at those over 38, those 
already rejected for military service, or 
women. 

To reach these groups, the War Man- 
power Commission is trying to tighten 
up its present manpower controls, pri- 
marily . providing for stricter enforce- 
ment. It will instruct employers to be 
less freehanded in granting releases and 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice offices will be told to use more dis- 
cretion in handing out certificates of 
availability. 

Attempts will be made to track down 
workers who try to bypass the controlled 
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referral system to see if they have been 
re-employed illegally. Employers hiring 
workers without releases will be com- 
pelled to discharge them. 


Indirect Sanctions Weighed 


Manpower authorities are checking 
over the various war powers acts to see 
if they can find authority to use indi- 
rect sanctions—for example, shutting off 
priorities or stopping fuel allotments— 
to enforce War Manpower Commis- 
sion orders to employers. 

If it can find the enforcement author- 
ity, WMC will reduce employment ceil- 
ings in less essential activities, squeezing 
out additional workers for war pro- 
duction. Theoretically, it already has 
the power to cut ceilings, but without 
enforcement that doesn’t mean much. 


e 
New Machine Tool Crisis 


The need for more than 6,000 critical 
machine tools to equip the $500,000,- 
000 worth of new facilities being set up 
for the expanded artillery shell program 
puts the tool industry in its most seri- 
ous position since Pearl Harbor. 

Recent shipments have been at the 
monthly rate of $37,000,000, and in- 
ability to raise output was due to lack 
of manpower and bottlenecks in the 
supply of components. 

The new developments found the 
industry already wrestling with the prob- 
lem of getting some sort of priority rat- 
ing for machine tools that will be needed 
in reconversion, obtainable before the 
new crisis only on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. The prospect of a longer war 
in Europe and of smaller V-E Day cut- 
backs indicates that materials and man- 
power will remain fairly tight, and that 
manufacturers won’t be able to get tools 
they need without a rating system. 


& 
Vinson Ponders Wage Issue 


Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson is letting it leak out that he 
may not be able to approve the steel 
wage adjustments granted by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board (BW—Dec.2 
’44,p16) if the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration finds it necessary to raise steel 
prices to meet the increased costs. 

Actually, few government officials ex- 
xe Vinson to disapprove the wage 

sts, but he would not mind if the 
C.1.O. tumed the heat on the OPA to 
keep steel prices in line. 


Ward Dispute. Dramatized 


Washington’s anomalous position in 
the current dispute between Mont- 

mery Ward and the C.1.O. was 

ramatized when two members of the 
regional war labor board joined picket 
lines before the company’s four Detroit 
stores at midweek. ‘The government has 
to balance its intent to enforce labor's 
no-strike pledge against the fact that 
Sewell Avery, head of the mail-order 
house, is still defying the National War 
Labor Board’s authority. 

The Detroit imbroglio has as its cause 
exactly the same issues as those that re- 
sulted last spring in the historic seizure 
of the Chicago plant (BW—May] 3'44, 
pio) and its eventual return following a 

ational Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. As it still does in Chicago, the 
company refuses to sign a Detroit con- 
tract incorporating NWLB’s awards on 
wages, arbitration, maintenance of union 
membership, and other issues. 

Potentially more incendiary than the 
Chicago strike because of the possibility 
that oer walkouts might develop 
in vital Detroit war plants, the current 
Ward dispute seems headed for the 
White House via the shortest possible 
route. 

No one, knowing the record of the 
parties involved, seriously believed this 
week it could be resolved short of presi- 
dential action, and both sides were dig- 
ging in for the siege. The company im- 
ported high-salaried executives from 
Chicago and Toledo to work behind 
the counters, and C.1.O. locals, at their 
Wednesday night rally, laid plans to 
throttle a activity in such stores as 
the company keeps open. 


, e 
Cattle Ceilings Demanded 


OPA hopes it may be able to use 
this week’s meat crisis on the eastern 
seaboard to persuade Economic Stabili- 
zation Director Fred M. Vinson to put 
price ceilings on live cattle, even over 
the bitter protests of the War Food 
Administration (BW —Nov.25'44,p17). 

The crisis was precipitated by the 
Army’s action in increasing its beef set- 
asides. Slaughterers who have been 
consistently paying above common-law 
subsidy ceilings for beef and selling in 
the civilian black market couldn’t make 
both ends meet when the Army, which 
buys within ceilings, upped their quo- 
tas. At the end of this week, wholesale 
strikes and shutdowns by slaughterers, 
wholesalers, and retailers threatened in 
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PROCTER AND GAMBLE, big name in soap, makes glycerine —destructive “lion” in dynamite, smokeless powder, cordite ... 
gentle, healing “lamb” in sulfa ointment. Shell contributes by supplying Industrial Lubricants that reduce shut-down time. 


[Incredible Twins 


Mosr amazine “puAL PERSONALITY” is glycerine! 
It serves as the basis for powerful war explosives . . . 

But glycerine is tender, too: as one of the most satis- 
factory bases yet discovered for the miraculous sulfa 
ointments, this gentle healer helps save the arms, legs 
—even the lives—of our wounded... 

90% of America’s glycerine supply comes from soap 
makers—with Procter and Carble’s factories, dis- 
tributed over the U. S. and Canada, turning out far 
more than anyone else. 


Mass production of glycerine at Procter and Gamble 
calls for highly specialized equipment involving intri- 
cate problems of distillation heat transfer, cooling. 
Continuous operation of this complex equipment re- 
quired new and more efficient lubrication systems. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers—called in to work with 
Procter and Gamble technicians—recommended 


changes which have since proved their merit. 


FOR EXAMPLE, in one P. & G. plant, Shell recom- 
mended certain improvements in the cooling-oil system. A 
special grade Shell Turbo Oil was supplied. Its extraordi- 
nary oxidation stability has resulted in longer oil life and 
has increased production by reducing shut-down time. 

Shell solved a heat-transfer problem by recommending 
one of its well-known steam cylinder oils . . . Result—the 
life of the oil was doubled ... operating costs lowered. 


AS INDUSTRY GOES ALL-OUT for Victory, yesterday's 
solution in lubrication is seldom good enough for today! 


At Shell’s research laboratories, lubricants are con- 


stantly being improved. Shell Engineets apply these im- 
provements in the field. 


Let the machines in your plant 
et the benefit of all that’s new in 
ubrication. Call the Shell Lubri- 

cation Engineer. 


= For distinguished service . . . Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
Leaoerns Iw Iwousray Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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S .. York City, Philadelphia, New Jer- 
\ a ae, New England. 

icq result, large sections of the meat 
je itself joined highly vocal labor and 
sumer groups in demanding ceilings 
cattle on the hoof. This combina- 
of interests, OPA feels, may be 
Fcient to overrule WFA. 

In the meantime, OPA has _insti- 
4 a large-scale enforcement drive 
prevent dealers from selling grades 
and D as AA, A, and B. 


heat Ceilings Rise 


Vheat price ceilings have taken on 

, meaning since prices have gone up 

espite the record 1944 crop and the 

pspect for a big carryover at the end 
the season. Price Administrator 
hester Bowles didn’t want to raise 

e ceiling, but War Food Administra- 

Marvin Jones had forced his hand 

offering to pay farmers 15¢ a bu. 

ove the government loan rate for un- 
jeemed wheat next summer. 

To cover this offer, Jones wanted to 

e the ceiling by 6¢ a bu., but Bowles 

d out for 4¢. Economic Stabiliza- 

n Director Fred M. Vinson this week 

the nod to Bowles. OPA claims 

pt even at 4¢ up, the Jones offer to 
pwers is above the new legal ceilin 

Minneapolis and Kansas City; in ef- 

t, that the government floor is above 

te... He ceiling. 

‘time. J} Despite the higher ceiling no increase 
allowed in the price of flour. If and 
hen wheat prices rise to the new 
ling, the higher cost to millers will 
paid by the Reconstruction Finance 


DIp. 


3 
ater Power Pattern Forming 


Congressional action of the past two 
cks reveals the shape of the power 
es that will face the next Congress. 
The trouncing that the St. Lawrence 
pject got in the Senate (56 to 25) 
ukes it doubtful that the new Con- 
ss will accept President Roosevelt’s 
project, particularly in view of the 
ate’s insistence that it be handled 
a treaty requiring a two-thirds vote. 
Still unsettled is the issue of river 
in development, whether on an in- 
grated basis by an independent re- 
nal authority or on a relatively piece- 
tal basis by existing federal agencies. 
factor here is Congress’ aversion to 
rating new independent agencies. A 
ht by Roosevelt might ct him a Mis- 
ti Valley Authority (BW—Dec.9’44, 
9), but there’s much less chance for 
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creation of the seven regional authori- 
ties that he proposed in 1937. 

Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes has 
vastly extended his control over govern- 
ment-generated power under the flood 
control and rivers and harbors bills 
— this week. Authority won by 

ckes to sell the power from the projects 
set up by this legislation will, in the 
course of time, promote municipal own- 
ership of distribution facilities. 

Another victory scored by Ickes has 
scotched a threat to the traditional pol- 
icy of small (160-acre) holdings of gov- 
ernment-irrigated land. A move to ex- 
empt California’s Central Valley project 
from the 160-acre limitation of the rec- 
lamation law (BW—May] 3’44,p21) was 
defeated, 


Rate Suspension Extended 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion did just what everyone expected 
when it handed down a ruling this week 
continuing for another year the suspen- 
sion of the emergency railroad freight 
rate increases and leaving in effect the 
10% passenger fare boost. 

Railroads had asked to have the 
freight rate increases made effective 
after Jan. 1, 1945, when a previous sus- 
pension was due to expire. OPA had 
asked revocation of both freight and 
passenger fare boosts. 

When the ICC wound up its hearings 
last October (BW—Oct.21'44,p7), both 
sides were pretty sure that it would leave 
the present rate structure undisturbed 


The Washington moratorium on 

reconversion (BW —Dec.9’44,p17) 
means that the country’s civilian 
economy will have to continue on 
the present catch-as-catch-can basis 
for some months to come. 
@ Few Signs of Strain—Even officials 
directly charged with looking after 
civilian needs agree that, by and 
large, this is by no means disastrous. 
For a country three years at war, the 
United States has got by comfort- 
ably—in comparison with most of the 
rest of the world, luxuriously. But 
in some spots there are signs of seri- 
ous strain. 

Recent directives of War Mobili- 
zation Director James F. Byrnes will 
have the effect of freezing most ci- 
vilian goods production at fourth- 
quarter levels. ‘The spot authorization 
rie eae of limited reconversion 

as been virtually suspended for 90 

days in 125 critical, labor-shortage 
areas. In other areas, it has been 
slowed down. 
e@ Demands Back Up—On the credit 
side of the ledger, fourth-quarter oa 
duction of many needed civilian 
items is good compared to the stand- 
ards of a year or 18 months ago. 
Partially offsetting this, however, is 
the fact that so long as production 
of any item falls short of meeting 
total demand, that demand tends to 
accumulate, and an_ increasingly 
higher level of production is needed 
to take care of the growing backlog. 
It’s like trying to fill up a reservoir 
that’s getting lower and lower. 

With respect to goods in the spot 


Civilians Must Take What They Can Get 


‘aside all worsted production for ex- 


authorization list, the present situa- 
tion is worse, in some ways, than 
before that program was. started. 
Would-be manufacturers of products 
on the spot list can no longer use 
the regular WPB appeals procedure 
to get relief from production restric- 
tions. 

@ Critical Needs—WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements has now 
drawn up a list of superessential 
items—electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, alarm clocks, electric irons, 
garbage pails, insect screen cloth, 
electric fans, and galvanized wash 
tubs and boilers. WPB will argue 
that these goods should rate right 
behind the most urgent military pro- 
rams. 

WPB also is doing what it can to 

help manufacturers of essential 
goods find additional facilities in 
loose labor areas. ‘Two manufactur- 
ers of alarm clocks already have 
leased plants in such areas. 
@ Woolens Set Aside—Textiles and 
clothing are by far the most critical 
major sections of the civilian pro- 
gram. So far as the general supply 
situation is concerned nothing but 
further deterioration is in sight. 

This week, WPB got ready to set 


clusive military use during the next 
five months. + the same period, a 
large part of woolen production will 
be reserved for military and essential 
civilian use. The military had under- 
estimated its needs for worsteds and 
woolens in both European and Pa- 
cific theaters. 


45% 
fuel 


Saving 


with IRON FIREMAN 


Since 1932 our | 
entire heating and 


hot water system 
has been fired by r 
IRON FIREMAN , 
stokers, effecting 


a 48° saving. 


First Huntington . 
W. Va.) Nat'l Bank 


HERE are sound reasons behind the fuel 
saving record which Iron Fireman has 
built up in many thousands of boiler rooms. 
1. Every installation is planned by Iron 
Fireman engineers, who know how to get 
maximum efficiency from your boilers. 

2. Iron Fireman’s development labora- 
tories are the largest in their field. Their out- 
standing work is reflected in the high effi- 
ciency and extremely low maintenance of 
Iron Fireman stokers. 

3. Iron Fireman is always on the job 
through its nationwide sales, service and 
engineering organization. 

For free engineering survey of your boiler 
room write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3159 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


TE 
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The Iron Fireman Coal Flow stoker feeds direct from bin. 
Coal is slowly preheated in the retort as it is fed from 
below. The released gases pass through the fire and are 
burned instead of passing up the stack. Coked coal is 

in the incandescent fuel bed. No fuel waste. 


until the outlook for railroad earnings 
became clearer. 

The ICC specified in its ruling that 
it would keep the proceedings open, 
which means that the rails can apply 
for an increase at any time during the 
suspension. 


* 
Pullman May Get Reprieve 


Odds are that Pullman, Inc., won’t 
be forced to divorce its sleeping car 
service—as ordered by the federal dis- 
trict court at Philadelphia (BW—Jul.15 
’44,p38)—until after the war. 

The Army, Navy, and Office of De- 
fense Transportation are afraid that a 
shakeup might interfere with service dur- 
ing the war. If necessary, ODT prob- 
ably will join with the railroads (the 
prospective purchasers) to ask the court 
to postpone execution of the divestment 
plan until 18 months after the war. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which would have to approve any 
new arrangement, would be likely to 
sympathize with a request for postpone- 
ment. The Justice Dept. is not expected 
to protest. It is satisfied for the time 
being with getting a decree. 


* 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


OPA showed that it meant business 
on reconversion pricing this week by 
turning down Electrolux Corp.'s peti- 
tion for an increase over ’42 prices on 
the new vacuum cleaners it is now turn- 
ing out. OPA left the door open a 
crack, however, by suggesting that an 
industry-wide cost-study might lend sup- 
port to Electrolux’s case. 

All 1945 census projects may have to 
be abandoned because the House, on a 
strictly partisan vote with the Republi- 
cans in majority, this week struck out 
the appropriation. There was a bare 
possibility that the Senate would re- 
store the census of agriculture, perhaps 
other sections. 

Strict allocation of lead is in the 
works at WPB (BW-—Dec.9’44,p9). 
Supplies for pigments and auto batter- 
ies i civilian use will be severely cur- 
tailed. Zinc output is suffering from 
labor shortages in refineries. 
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THE COVER 


Vyacheslav Molotov, diplomatic sales- 
man for the Soviet Union, and Anthony 
Eden, state mapmaker for Great Britain, 
were keenly aware of the implications 
in Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius’ stand on the internal politics of 
liberated nations (page 113). 


Let Marine Midland help 


you cut down your travel 
in New York State 


This might well be a sign outside a 
train to Jamestown or Binghamton 
these days. If your business prob. 
lem isn’t a life or death matter, per. 
haps you can handle the situation 
without getting aboard an over. 
crowded train. 


Marine Midland banks have 
helped many an executive having 
problems or wanting information 
in the New York State market, 
These banks are located in 39 lead. 
ing cities and towns. Their officers 
know the communities intimately 
—the businesses in them and the 
people in the businesses. They have 
a great deal of first-hand data avail- 
able that may be helpful today— 
or tomorrow. Just a suggestion— 
check with them. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
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Here are the best bets on how the new draft orders (page 5), affecting mainly 
occupstionally deferred men between 26 and 37, will react on industry. 

They will focus everyone’s attention on the No. 1 job—war output. 

They will, to some extent, reduce quit-rates in essential plants. 

They will cause induction of a few thousand more men a month by 
Selective Service; then the Army can more freely lend a handful of soldiers 
here and there when needed to bolster critical production programs. 

This is a carefully thought-out Washington move to get more war pro- 
duction now. It is almost equal parts psychology and manpower. It gives the 
force of law to the War Manpower Commission employment rules which 
went into effect July 1 (BW—Jun.10’44,p9) as they apply to 26-37-year-olds. 

~ 
Munitions production in October (the latest complete report) fell 2% under 
the reduced schedule for that month. It was 6% below the 1943 peak. 

There may have been some increase in November, as the War Produc- 
tion Board hoped, but the scattered figures so far available indicate the gain 
was very small. 

Yet the over-all figures aren’t the important things. What matters is the 
27% of the program made up of critical items. Among these, cotton duck 
was about the only one on schedule in November, and even the schedule is 
way short of what the Army actually wants in every case. 

Cotton duck gained 16% to meet schedule; light-heavy trucks were up 
11% but still 2% behind; heavy-heavy trucks gained only 2%, were 15% 
behind; tanks, up 26%, were 3% behind; most-needed planes (the Super- 
fortress and A-26) gained 24% but missed the goal by about 13%. 

e 
Bear in mind that the 300,000 men needed for critical programs aren't all 
needed now. Many of the plants to use them aren’‘t built or tooled. 

When the plants are ready (if the European war is still on), many of the 
hands will be available. Partly this will result from declining needs for non- 
critical items with resultant release of manpower. 

Remember, too, that war production has declined only 6% since the 
end of 1943 while munitions employment has dropped 12% in the same 
period. The reason is increased productivity per man-hour (BW—Dec.9'44, 
p120). This rise in efficiency will continue to help critical programs. 

* 


Army and Novy are hard at work on development of new planes, even if some 
of them will not be ready for use in this war. 

There are the newly announced Army super-superbombers (page 18)— 
and probably some that still are not being talked about. Perhaps even more 
spectacular to contemplate are jet-propulsion planes that may soon attain 
the speed of sound (763 m.p.h. at sea level in temperate zones). 

That fighters are likely soon to top 700 m.p.h. was revealed by Adm. De 
Witt C. Ramsey, chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, before a House 
committee this week. 

Now it is announced that about $19,000,000 will be put into expanded 
jet facilities at Westinghouse Electric and some $7,500,000 each at Pratt & 
Whitney and United Aircraft (with other projects in the wind). 

2 


Widespread snowstorms this week should be a warning to shippers of possible 
difficulties in meeting delivery dates promptly. 


A bad winter will, of course, throw off truck and train schedules. More 
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important, however, will be the way it will disrupt transhipment and similar 
work involving outdoor labor. 

The railroads were helped through the extremely difficult, labor-short 
1943-44 winter by relatively open weather (BW—Feb.12'44,p9). This year 
the rail carriers have two advantages over last in moving the freight: 

(1) They enter the winter with about 75,000 more (if less experienced) 
workers. i 

(2) Volume of freight continues to recede ever so slowly from year-ago 
levels (BW—Nov.11‘44,p98&16). Measured in revenue ton-miles, we fell 
behind 0.9% in August, the gap widened to 2.5% in September, and to 2.6% 
in October. 

Frosts in the South this week apparently have put another crimp in prospective 
supply of late winter and early spring vegetables. 

If first reports on Texas and Florida damage have not been exaggerated, 
California will dominate the market. The October hurricane (BW—Nov.18 
‘44,p10) already had cut deeply into Florida’s and Cuba’s share (although an 
effort has been made to salvage tomato markets by replanting). 

a 


The over-all labor market will be influenced by the fact that a good many 
farm boys, who are now in the armed services, will replace fathers who will 
be very willing to retire after the back-breaking job of producing food for war 
is finished. 

A survey by lowa State College indicates that at least 11,000 farmers 
in the Tall Corn State will retire after the war, 65% of them within a year. 

And there are signs that, with surpluses of food in the offing, the infla- 
tionary push on farm land prices is slackening. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago finds that the third-quarter rise averaged less than 1% (although 
the bank warns that the potentialities for a disastrous advance are still 
present). 

* 
Chocolate needs of this country for the immediate future are well covered. 
Not only does December promise to be a whopping month for imports (page 
32) but American buyers have been contracting for shipments in quantity 
from Brazil well into February. 

But here is the sand in your sweets. Due to the tight sugar situation (BW 
—Nov.18'44,p21), there won’t be so much use for the chocolate. 

Candy manufacturers (along with soft-drink makers) have just been cut 
from 80% to 70% of base-period sugar quotas for first quarter, 1945. 
Bakers, however, will continue to get 80%, according to present plans. 

* 


Idle money these days is much more interested in long shots than in sure 
things. High taxes are the reason, of course. 

A case in point is the growing interest in oil wildcatting ‘‘at 10¢-on-the- 
dollar’’ (page 21). 

Another is the 372% rise in the price of Magma Copper stock in two 
days. Magma, on Monday, announced that it had taken options on a large 
mineralized area in Arizona, and the market zoomed. 

It should be noted that Magma framed its public announcement very 
conservatively so as not to encourage speculation. Also, you may be sure that 
this wasn’t “smart money” because the stock’s rise took place after the news, 
not before. 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
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20,340 19,180 20,900 
$4,740 $4,638 $4,034 

4,538 4,524 4,397 
4,704 4,713 4,727 


2,006 2,018 1,992 
84 85 87 
51 56 62 


$25,107 $24,997 $24,674 
+13% +17%  +6% 
10 26 22 


19,130 19,520 18,655 


4,523 4,377 
2,082 2,189 
82 83 
63 61 
$22,255 $20,135 
+7% +-7% 
22 40 
249.8 246 
164.9 160.7 
224.0 217 
$56.73 $56.73 


22.50¢  22.50¢ 


98.8 91.1 
3.60% 3.83% 
2.72% 2.74% 
1.00% 1.00% 

4% 4-1% 


36,879 34,075 
50,032 50,535 
5,870 6,395 
1,836 1,986 
37,027 36,823 
2,850 2,786 
818 1,238 
15,183 11,540 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec. 9th. + Revised. % Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” om each series on request. 
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ar Contract Prices Trimmed 


Review of all major contracts and subcontracts means tighter 
‘ost control in 1945. New pricing program, providing incentive for 
more efficient operation, eventually may replace renegotiation. 


War contractors laying plans for the 
oming year can count on one thing: 
The government is going to insist on 
ger pricing and tighter cost control 
fom here on. If there is any extra 
yshion in a contractor’s prices now, it 
probably will come out before the end 
of 1945. 

Taking Out the Fat—Army and Navy 
procurement officers have just started a 
comprehensive review of all major con- 
tracts and subcontracts designed to 
trim any prices that they consider to be 
out of line. Their object is take the fat 
gut of prices in advance instead of pay- 
ing it out and then getting it back 
through the process of contract renego- 
tiation. 

So far, contractors haven’t heard 
much about this new pricing program, 
but eventually its effects will percolate 
throughout the business system. In the 
coming year, most of the contracts that 
are now subject to renegotiation—as well 
as a number that are not—will go 
through the repricing screen. By no 
means all of them will be ticketed for 
repricing negotiations, but all will get at 
least a preliminary analysis designed to 


spot prices that might be shaved closer. 
@ Resembles Renegotiation—Contractors 
will find that in some respects com- 
pany pricing resembles the familiar re- 
negotiation process—applied to future 
deliveries instead of to past business. 
Like renegotiation, repricing deals with 
all of a company’s contracts at the same 
time. And like renegotiation, it fre- 
age will take a sizable bite out of 
the contractor’s income. 

There are two big differences, how- 
ever, aside from the fact that repricing 
involves a future commitment while re- 
negotiation is essentially a postmortem: 
(1) Repricing is concerned with costs 
rather than with profits; it takes account 
of profits only ot won they indicate that 
prices could be lower. Renegotiation is 
expressly designed to recapture excessive 
profits. (2) The law sets no expiration 
date on repricing. Renegotiation will 
not apply to business done after June 
30, 1945, unless Congress gives it an 
additional lease on life. President Roose- 
velt already has used his statutory au- 
thority to extend it six months beyond 
Dec. 31, 1944, the original cutoff date. 
Repricing has a different legal basis 


SEARCHING PARTY 


With vital war production lacking an 
estimated 300,000 workers, War 
Mobilization Director James Byrnes’ 
new advisory board has its work cut 


out. Appointed by President Roose- 
velt, members attending the first 
meeting last week were (left to right): 
James Patton (farming); Nathaniel 
Dyke, ]r., George H. Mead, and Eric 
Johnston (business); William Green 


(Title VIII of the 1943 revenue act 
from renegotiation. 

@ More Liberal Margin—As things loo} 
now, repricing eventually will displac: 
renegotiation entirely, unless Congress 
passes a new renegotiation act. For the 
present, both programs are running sid 
by side. Renegotiation officials have 
promised to compensate contractors 
who work under close prices by allow 
ing them a more liberal margin of profit, 
but in most cases a repriced contract will 
continue to be renegotiable. 

Renegotiation authorities customarily 
allow a somewhat higher profit rate in 
cases where the contractor keeps his 
prices down and takes the same sort of 
risk he would have to assume under 
competitive conditions. 

One company, for example, met the 
prices of other producers in 1942 but 
made a profit of 25% on government 
business. Renegotiation cut the profit 
to 10%. In 1943, the company trimmed 
its prices to the government 10% to 
25% and wound up the year with a 
12% profit on its renegotiable busi 
ness. Price adjustment authorities al 
lowed it to keep the full 12% on th 
grounds that it was entitled to a highe: 
profit rate to compensate it for working 
on a slimmer margin. 

@ Extra Incentive—From a procurement 
officer’s viewpoint, the big advantage of 
repricing is that the contractor carrics 
a certain amount of risk, which gives 
him an extra incentive to hold down 
costs, economize on manpower and ma- 


(labor); Director Byrnes; O. Max 
Gardner, chairman; Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, and William H. Davis (public); 
and Albert Goss (farming). Absent 


‘were Philip Murray, and T. C. Cashen 


(labor), and Edward O'Neal (farming). 


LIGHTNING LIGHTER 


New among the many jobs done by 
amphibious trucks on the invasion 
fronts is their service as lighters to 
bring fighter planes ashore. Lashed 
together to form a catamaran, two of 
the Army “ducks” neatly land a fully 


assembled P-38 where freighters are 
unable to dock. To General Motors 
Corp., developer of this 24-ton truck, 
such versatility may suggest postwar 
markets because similar items of U. S. 
amphibious equipment have attracted 
interest in Latin-American countries 
where small lighters are in demand. 


terials, and keep his organization at top 
efficiency, just as he would under com- 
petitive conditions where there is no 
extra margin of safety to cover added 
costs. The trouble with renegotiation, 
as far as the government is concerned, 
is that a contractor who lets his costs get 
out of hand simply makes a smaller 
refund. 

This feature of repricing may be 
something of a selling point with con- 
tractors who want to keep in trim for 
postwar competition when costs will be 
crucial. A more immediate payoff is 
the possibility of easier treatment in re- 
negotiation, and the fact that as war 
orders are cut back the government will 
try to give its remaining business to low- 
cost producers. 
© Has Less Reserves—One disadvantage 
of repricing from the contractor’s stand- 
point is that it pares down the contin- 
gency reserves he sometimes needs to 
protect him against unexpected cost 
increases. Procurement officers have de- 
veloped several techniques designed to 
cover the contractor working on a close 
margin—for example, making prices con- 
tingent on volume—but the fact remains 
that risk taking can always cut two ways. 

This danger is not so serious now as 
it was in the.early days of the war pro- 
awe _By this time most contractors 

ave a fairly accurate idea of their costs; 
hence the need for big contingency 
reserves is less. 


@ Afraid of Upset—The other thing that 
will worry manufacturers is the possi- 
bility that their established price struc- 
tures will be upset just before they start 
back into civilian business. 

This point doesn’t particularly bother 
prime contractors, but it already has 
caused some jumpiness among subcon- 
tractors who are afraid that their big 
customers will get ideas. The subcontrac- 
tors’ argument is that if the government 
forces them to make a direct reduction 
in the price they charge their primes, 
they never will be able to boost prices 
again after the war. 

What worries the subs is the fact 
that after the war they expect costs to 
rise again. They are afraid that if they 
let customers get used to a low-price, 
structure, they will find themselves stuck 
with less-than-cost work as soon as vol- 
ume tails off. 
© Amounts to Lower Price—The Army 
and Navy haven’t yet agreed on how 
to handle this touchy problem. As rule 
of thumb, both think that the ideal re- 
pricing agreement should provide for a 
direct cut in prices rather than for any 
sort of rebate, but where a subcon- 
tractor can show that direct price re- 
ductions would get. him into serious 
postwar troubles, the Army may let him 
rebate direct to the government. 

The terms of the rebate must be set- 
tled in advance, and they may not be 
contingent on profits. The result is that 


the government gets what amx 
lower price, but the prime co: tracty, 
pays according to the catalog. | \¢ gi. 
advantage, of course, is that th: prime 
gets his regular markup on t). aq). 
tional cost he pays the sub. 

In practice, the Army’s rebate system 
has worked something like this \ dry 
company agreed to cut its pl from 
$80 a kilo to $60 a kilo on a produc 
that was resold by its dealers partly tp 
the Army and partly to civilian trade 
Instead of reducing its price to the 
middlemen who supply the Anny, the 
company sells at its regular figure and 
makes quarterly rebates to the govem. 
ment designed to bring the price on 
Army purchases down to $60 a kilo, 
@ Navy's Method—So far, the Nay 
permits a rebate only when subcontrac. 
tors’ sales for war use have to be deter. 
mined by applying a percentage to their 
total business instead of by tracing 
orders. 

Procurement officers think difficulties 

of this sort will smooth out as the 
company pricing program devclops. Al- 
though there is nothing new about re. 
pricing of individual contracts, experi- 
mental company-wide pricing as an off- 
cial program began only last March, and 
the Army did not put it on a compre- 
hensive basis until September. 
@ Joint Process—Under the present sys- 
tem, the first screening in the repricing 
procedure starts when a company comes 
up for renegotiation. If district procure- 
ment officers think prices could be 
scaled down, they work over their data 
and start repricing discussions at the 
same time that renegotiation discussions 
are going on. Where possible, the re- 
negotiation agreements for the past year 
and the repricing agreements for the 
coming period are buttoned up at the 
same time. 

Repricing discussions are designed to 
produce “agreements” or “understand- 
ings.” Agreements, in Army terminol- 
ogy, specify definite changes to be made 
in the contractor’s price list. Under- 
standings refer to general changes in his 
methods of cost accounting, purchasing, 
or the like. Where only a ne articles 
are involved, the services usually ask for 
a dollar-and-cents reduction, but if the 
list is long, the agreement may specify 
the allowance of a percentage discount. 
e Threat in Hand—Company pricing 4 
it is now set up is supposed to be a 
voluntary procedure, but the services 
have a club to swing if necessary. The 
1943 revenue act specifically authorized 
the Army and Navy to issue mandatory 
repricing orders to suppliers whose 
prices they consider too high. Once 4 
manufacturer has received a mandatorv 
order, he has to deliver his product a 
the specified price and seek his remedy 
in court. 
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nwelcome Pact 


Petroleum council, told 
Anglo-American oil compact is 
oming anyway, accepts limited 
terpretation of agreement. 


Unwillingly, representatives of the 
_§. oil industry have agreed to accept 
limited interpretation of the already 
limted Anglo-American oil compact. 
Negotiated last summer, the pact still 
bwaits formal ratification. 

Council Assents—In Washington last 
week, members of the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council were told that 
here would be a compact, whether they 
iked it or not, and that they had better 
stay in session until they could. say, 
ves,” or “no,” to their own commit- 
tee’s carefully tailored version. At the 
end of a long day of argument, they 
aid, “yes,” with the stated reservation 
hat they might reconsider, in the fu- 


€. 

In so doing, they reached something 
of another milestone in the affinity be- 

een American business and the world 
market, for an oil agreenient is in line 
vith all of the British and American 
eforts now being made to write the 
peace in the practical language of trade. 
Others in the mill involve aviation (BW 

Dec.9’44,p15), copper (BW—Dec.2 
44,19), and cocoa (page 32). The 
P. 1. W. C. action acknowledged the 
meed for such agreements, and, reluc- 
tantly or not, oilmen have undertaken 
to fulfill any responsibility they may 
have in the matter. 

Not An Agreement—Ever since the 
Anglo-American oil pact emerged last 
summer (BW—Aug.12’44,p112), some 
of the industry’s articulate members 
have been lambasting it right and left, 
as the instrument for delivering domes- 
ic business into the hands of (1) govern- 
ment, and (2) a British-dominated cartel 

BW—Oct.14’44,p22). 

The pact now under discussion has 
0 control provisions through which 
such far-reaching changes could eventu- 
pte. It is, like the Bretton Woods finan- 
ial pact, a minimum understandin 
rather than a full-fledged internationa 
ommodity agreement. No powers to 
stablish prices, regulate production, or 
divide markets are provided—the com- 
ission which the compact would set 
p would have a only to investi- 
pate, recommend, or advise. 

* Provisions Clarified—The American 
ndustry’s version of the agreement 
would specify that the commission’s 
ctions shall not bind a signatory gov- 
mment or its nationals, that no provi- 
sion shall apply to the domestic pe- 
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troleum industry of either country, and 
that both countries are free to limit 
imports. 

The industry is less afraid of the ten- 

tative agreement then of what it thinks 
would result from such an agreement. 
It is in speculation over future policy 
that the fondatiantes disagreement be- 
tween British and American trade pol- 
icy, evident at the recent air conference, 
stands most sharply revealed. The Brit- 
ish, it is charged, want an understanding 
that British influence and prerogatives 
will be maintained at the all-time peak, 
and that production and markets will be 
allocated accordingly. The Americans 
want what they consider “fair play” 
tules with plenty of room inside for 
private competition. 
@ Oil Surplus Inevitable—Until this dif- 
ference is ironed out, no United Nations 
economic agreements can be written in 
practical, specific terms. 

In coming around to the position that 
a world oil agreement is partly their re- 


FLYING SHARPSHOOTER 


An aerial gunner sharpens his aim on 
one of the amazing new machines of 
war—the B-29 bomber’s central gun- 
nery control developed by General 
Electric which has 20,000 workers 
producing it. This training setup, 
now off the Army’s top-secret list, is 
only part of the intricate instrument 
that puts a superhuman “brain” be- 
hind Superfortress guns. Operated by 
a complexity of electronics, optics, 
and mechanics, the controller permits 


sponsibility, oilmen have been impelled 
by practical considerations. ‘They are 
beginning to realize that there will be a 
surplus of oil in world markets the 
moment that war machines stop gulping 
it down. 

They also realize that the alternative 
to a reasonable world agreement is wide 
open production in the oil-rich Persian 
Gulf area (BW —Jul.15’44,p22), which 
would knock the bottom out of domes 
tic prices, ruin thousands of small pro 
ducers in this country, and have other 
domestic repercussions. 
© Something Is Added—The industry 
committee deleted a reference in the 
proposed compact to “fair prices,” as 
too vague to be useful. ‘The word, 
“peaceable,” was eliminated from a 
clause that would assure oil supplies 
to “the nationals of all peaceable coun 
tries.” 

But the industry added provisions 
that world oil should be distributed 
“without discrimination based on na 


gunners in warm pressurized cabins 
to aim and fire remote twin-gunned 
turrets as units or in combinations. 


This is made possible by the device 


which keeps the B-29 guns accurately 


aimed at enemy planes as gunners 
“track” them with its optical and elec- 
trical sight. Windage, gravity, paral- 
lax, and lead are automatically com- 
pensated by a computer. The resulting 
curtain of 50-caliber machine gun fire 
explains the extremely low losses 
suffered in raids on Japan by relatively 
lightly armed Superfortresses. 
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tionality” and “‘on a competitive basis.” 
The original Atlantic Charter provi- 
sions which the oil men didn’t think 
necessary as a point of reference pledged 
the U. S. and Britain to “endeavor, 
with due respect for their existing obli- 
gations, to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or van- 
— of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” 
@ Safety Clause Inserted—The industry 
committee wrote into its version some 
additional language considered vital to 
the U. S. oil business. All major oil 
companies are under what they call a 
Mother Hubband (coverall) indictment 
obtained by the Antitrust Division of 
the Dept. of Justice on which action 
is being withheld until the war is over. 
With this in mind, the committee 
inserted a provision that any compli- 
ance with decisions of the proposed 
international petroleum commission 
“shall not be deemed an infringement 
of laws with reference to restraints of 
trade.” 
@ General Policy Guide—The foreign oil 
policy that is now being fought out, 
perhaps as a cornerstone of foreign 
trade policy in years to come, dates 
back to the approximate time of the 
historic Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic 
conference, four months before Pearl 
Harbor (BW —Aug.23’41,p7). State 
Dept. negotiators had begun to settle 
U. S. oil disputes with Mexico, as the 
basis for a vital understanding on mili- 
tary security. State proceeded to enter 


into similar understandings with other 
countries, with fair success except in 
the case of Argentina. 

Principles accepted in the course of 

these negotiations continue to guide 
general policy. In broad outline, they 
include understandings that “equitable” 
division of oil revenue should be made, 
to give each country the benefit of its 
own natural resources and private capi- 
tal and initiative a fair return; that 
American oil companies should have 
fair access to the courts for arbitration of 
property disputes; that conservation 
rules should be observed; and that oil 
owning countries should live up to the 
terms of their contracts. 
@ Stettinius Is Key Man—The original 
concept of a Petroleum Reserves Corp. 
which was organized in June, 1943, 
grew from State Dept. efforts to guide 
all diplomatic oil dealings through one 
government channel. 

Significant for future oil policy is the 
fact that the Secretary of State has veto 
power over any action of Petroleum Re- 
serves Corp. 

Thus, <a Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes heads Petro- 
leum Reserve, and although its board is 
appointed by Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator Leo T. Crowley, the key 
man in oil policy is Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (page 112). 

As acting Secretary of State and act- 
ing head of the American oil delegation 
last summer, Stettinius signed the 
Anglo-American agreement in behalf of 
the U. S. government negotiators. He 
could hardly abandon it now. 


COWBOYS’ PEGASUS 


Tomorrow's home on the range will 
probably need a landing strip and 
hangar. Swooping out of the blue 
(above), pilot Walt Williams of Lar- 
amie, Wyo., is one of several flying 
cowboys herding wild horses off fed- 


- 


eral lands into corrals. Meeting the 
expected disapproval of chaps-wear- 
ing riders, such speedup methods are 
nevertheless sponsored by the grazing 
service of the Dept. of Interior. To 
bolster the military larder, the depart- 
ment is giving priority on federal 
grazing ranges to cattle and sheep. 


Bomber Tip-Off 


Congressional testimony 
reveals that new giant craft are 
on the way, but details are iii 
a military secret. 


Long before the veil of secrecy wa 

lifted from the B-29 Superfortress, ix 
existence was disclosed in th« pages of 
the Congressional Record. Now fron 
congressional testimony it is revealed 
that still larger and radically different 
bombers are on the way. 
@ Under Development—These new de. 
signs are no secret to the inner circle 
of the aviation industry. Their develop. 
ment was started several years ago, and 
is part of the continuous parade of te. 
search, which characterizes the rapidl 
changing technology of the aviation 
industry. 

Details of the new planes must be 

kept secret, but speculation 1s a com- 
monplace in aviation circles. 
@ By Comparison—A hint as to the de- 
sign of the Consolidated-Vultce B-36 is 
found in its commercial counterpart, 
the C-37, now about ready for test 
flights. The industry knows the C-37 
will be capable of carrying 150 passen- 
gers and 30,000 Ib. of baggage at a 
cruising speed well above 200 m.p.h. As 
many as 400 passengers could be carried 
under emergency conditions for short 
flights. 

The wing span is about 230 ft. and 
the length 182 ft. Gross weight is more 
than 130 tons. Six 3,000-hp. engines 
with pusher propeller installations con- 
stitute the power plant. 

The C-37 is a midwing type of mono- 

plane with an all metal structure. New 
alloys containing a considerable amount 
of magnesium are used. 
e Flying Wings—Since the early days 
of aircraft, design engineers _ have 
dreamed of eliminating the airplanc 
fuselage and carrying passengers, cargo, 
and fuel within the wings. The saving 
in drag or resistance of the fuselage 
passing through the air would increase 
the over-all efficiency of the aiurcratt 
greatly. After more than 20 years of 
research and development, a successful 
“flying wing” has been perfected and 
has been undergoing test flights for 
some time. It is believed that the plans 
for our superbombers include a large 
craft of this type. 

The inherently high efficiency ot 4 
flying wing comand into bomb load 
capacity would make it possible to catty 
a huge bomb load over a great dis 
tance. Bomb loads of 40,000 Ib. over 
a considerable range would not be fa” 
tastic with this type of ship. 
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Main conversation piece between such National Assn. of 
Manufacturers’ members as (left to right) Eugene Grace, 
Bethlehem Steel; Andrew W. Robertson, Westinghouse 
Electric; Winthrop Aldrich, Chase National Bank; 


William B. Bell, American Cyanamid; Ernest T. Weir, 
Weirton Steel; and Colby M. Chester, General Foods, 
was not reconversion. It was how to keep vital war pro 
duction on the main track until final victory. 


War Congress 


N.A.M. meeting centers 
on production for battle, but 
prepares members for the jobs 
that will come later. 


Reconversion to thinking in terms 
of increased war production, rather 
than to peacetime activities, appeared 
as the prime objective of the War & 
Reconversion Congress of American In- 
dustry held by the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers in New York City last 
week. 

This 49th annual meeting of N.A.M. 
summed up its work in a_ formal 
pledge that nothing shall be allowed 
to stand in the way of delivery of 
everything that the armed forces may 
ask to achieve victory. 
¢ Report From the Front—The conven- 
tion opened with Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell’s declaration that increased 
production will be necessary to defeat 
Germany, and that “it will take more 
tons, hauled more miles, to destroy a 
Jap than it takes to destroy a Nazi.” 

It closed with a report by Frederick 
C. Crawford, former N.A.M. president, 
on his recent visit, with five other in- 
dustrialists, to the European front— 
an experience of which he said: ““We 
solemnly pledged ourselves to return to 
tell all Americans who love their country 
to re-enlist in our war for freedom.” 

* “Victory for Freedom”—The platform 
of N.A.M. for the coming year set 
forth the convention’s resolutions under 
the heading, “Victory for Freedom,” 
which was added evidence of the re- 
cent revision in the thinking of indus- 
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try’s leaders on the basis of the present 
war situation. Original plans had been 
to present “Industry’s Program for 
Peace.” Longer-range philosophizing 
came down to an elaboration on the 
assertion that, when peace comes, it 
must provide for an American system 
of free enterprise, based on individual 
responsibility, private property, and 
free competition. 

Incidentally, this section of the plat- 
form placed industry squarely in oppo- 
sition to cartels. B. E. Hutchinson, 
chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, halted reading of the text to em- 
phasize that business does not believe 
that cartels can be reconciled with the 
principles of free enterprise. Robert M. 
Gaylord, retiring president, added to 
the record the statement that, while 
private enterprise can withdraw from 
competition with cartels if operations 
prove unprofitable, government-sanc- 
tioned cartels can bring governmental 
conflict, and thus sow seeds of war. 
e@ Labor Problems Stressed—Ira Mosher 
of Southbridge, Mass., new N.A.M. 
president (BW—Dec.9’44,p16), brought 
to the convention a declaration that 
labor and management must find a basis 
for cooperation, and promised to devote 
himself to the prime purpose of effect- 
ing such teamwork. 

Melvin H. Baker, chairman of 
N.A.M.’s Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations Policy, called for the outlawing 
of strikes against government, prohibi- 
tion of strikes and sitdowns to restrict 
use of improvements in production 
methods, and denial of the benefits of 
law in cases where legal machinery to 
prevent strikes is not used. But other 
speakers besought management to avoid 
considering labor problems as legal 
problems, and to neutralize the im- 


personal guise of big industry by devot 
ing more executive time to humanizing 
relations with the man at the machin« 
e Tax Proposals—Among many other 
convention high points was the report 
of H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman of 
the Committee on Taxation, who pr 
sented a composite picture of ind 
trial opinion based on a series of regional 
tax forums and questionnaires. Bi 
nessmen almost unanimously favor 
peacetime plan of federal debt ret 
ment, he said, and suggested settii 
aside nine billion dollars annually. ‘T) 
would meet interest payments and ret 
the present debt in less than 60 y« 

Corporation executives realize tl 
high taxes must prevail for some tin 
he added, but 92% of the lead 
queried urged a reduction in ex 
profits taxes following the defeat of G 
many, with suggested rates ranging fr 
50% to 70%. They also felt that corp 
ration normal and surtax rates shoul 
be brought down to about 30%. A ba 
anced peacetime budget, Humphr 
said, could be achieved with a 50% 
duction in individual income tax rates, 
and a corporation rate of about 25%, if 
total government expenditures were lim 
ited to 20 billion dollars annually. 

e@ For Postwar Selling—Paul G. Hoff- 
man, chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, and John M. 
Hancock, coauthor of the Baruch 

Hancock report on reconversion, empha 
sized the importance of the role of 
businessmen in a great cooperative 
cffort to achieve a 30% to 35% increas 
in peacetime output. 

Such an increase, Hoffman 
would mean jobs for 53,000,000 to 5¢ 
000,000 civilians, which, in turn, would 
call for increased selling efforts. And 
Howard W. Blood, chairman of th« 
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Ira Mosher (left), N.A.M.’s president-elect, gleans useful hints and warnings 
for his coming job trom Frederick Crawford (center), who held the post in 
1943, and from Robert M. Gaylord, who leaves the office next January. 


N.A.M. Committee on Distribution, 
stressed the need for better and more 
scientific knowledge of distribution 
costs as one means of directing effort 
along more productive lines. 

e Foreign Trade—Foreign trade prob- 
lems came in for considerable conven- 
tion discussion as Earle W. Webb, 
chairman of the Postwar Committee of 
N.A.M., asserted that prosperity in 
America in the postwar era can come 
only with a healthy, vigorous foreign 
commerce, and Dean Acheson, Assistant 
Secretary of State, reported that the gov- 
ernment proposed to proceed with its 
ten-year-old program of removal of 
commerce barriers through the trade 
agreements program. 

rom Edward Riley, vice-chairman 
of the United States delegation to the 
recent International Business Confer- 
ence at Rye, N. Y. (BW—Nov.25'44, 
pl21), the convention heard _ that, 
“whether or not our tariffs are lowered 
to still further stimulate an increase in 
our imports, the simple fact remains 
that imports must be increased, and our 
historic trade balance reversed, if we 
are not to find the whole structure fall- 
ing down on our heads, as it did as a 
result of the amateurish policies we pur- 
sued after the last war.” 

In the crowded convention lobbies, 
through a crowded week of conferences, 
luncheons, and dinners, businessmen 
from all over the country talked of the 
new demands on war production, specu- 
lated on the transition problems that 
they expect to find on the program of 
N.A.M.’s 50th meeting in 1945. 
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Farm Tool Snag 


Report that production of 
more machinery would beO.K.’d 
proves false. Materials and men 
are still too scarce. 


When word got around last month 

that Washington was going to boost 
production quotas for farm machinery 
by 15%, many a farmer's hopes rose. 
Last week’s meeting of WPB with its 
farm machinery industry advisory com- 
mittee dashed this burgeoning opti- 
mism. 
@No Men or Materials—With the 
Army again firmly in the saddle, the 
farm machinery quota boost has no 
chance. Rising military demands will 
absorb virtually all available manpower 
in the Midwest, where most farm equip- 
ment is manufactured. Anyhow, there 
are not enough of some of the more 
critical components available for even 
such essential civilian supply as this. 
Particularly short are sadiaable and gray 
iron castings. 

Production of farm machinery for the 
third quarter of 1944 ran about 25% 
behind official manufacturing quotas. 
The industry’s plants are currently wind- 
ing up their production of spring-season 
machines, including tillage and planting 
types, and should soon start making har- 
vesting and other autumn-use units. 

e Too Late for 1945 Crops—It takes al- 
most six months to get a major increase 


in raw materials into the factor; 
the relaxation has been author; 
Washington. Hence, any bo 
schedules now could have had ; 
siderable effect on 1945 crop | 
tion. 

No matter how optimistic oth: nay 

have been in recent months, ma i:fa¢. 
turers cherished no illusions that their 
output of farm machinery could in- 
creased importantly. Rather, the 
been scrambling to keep from — 
still further behind quotas. 
@ Manpower Rating Helps—Labor .hiort. 
ages of really serious proportions are 
general in the industry. Only within 
= ee month have some of the large; 
producers obtained from the Wa: Man. 
power Commission even a C rating on 
manpower referrals from the U. S. Ep. 
ployment Service. 

Previously most plants had no ; iting, 
hence lost ground week after week. 
Since the C rating, manpower has been 
deteriorating a little less rapidly for 
the farm equipment pe to which the 
rating applies, but the situation is stil] 
bad enough so that even a slight push 
could tip the scales downward again 
e Designing Around a Shortage—Man. 
power shortage reflects itself in the foun- 
dries. Major manufacturers have been 
taking radical measures to get around 
the impediment to output that comes 
from the scarcity of malleable castings, 

Two principal approaches have 

helped. One is re-engineering machines 
to eliminate all or some of their mal- 
leable parts. The other is dropping from 
the line those iterns which contain dis- 
proportionately large tonnages of this 
material. 
@ Several Hundred Changes—Intema- 
tional Harvester Co. reports that its 
malleable situation remains approxi- 
mately unchanged. Efforts to find out- 
side sources of additional malleable cast- 
ings have been unsuccessful. 

Therefore, the firm’s product engi- 

neers have made several hundred rede- 
signs in an effort to break the bottle- 
neck. Most of these changes get rid of 
relatively small pieces ‘ack as brackets 
and braces, and affect principally tillage 
tools such as plows and cultivators. 
e Dropping out Malleable—The com- 
pany has reduced production schedules 
of many horse-drawn tools (which were 
engineered many years ago, hence con- 
tain more malleable than is now cus- 
tomary in the industry), and are divert- 
ing the tonnage of castings thus saved 
to tractor-drawn tools. 

Next chance for Washington to re- 
consider the farm machinery production 
quota in session with the manufacturers 
will probably come with the WPB in- 
dustry advisory committee meeting in 
six or eight weeks. Nobody feels too 
hopeful about what this can bring forth. 


nave 
fall 
ing 
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Wildcatters’ Spree 


Stakes are high enough 
fo attract swarms of outsiders. 
Though it’s a long-shot gamble, 
there's another incentive. 


Oil company executives view the wild- 

catting activities of concerns outside 
the petroleum industry with a mixture 
of enthusiasm and apprehension. Wild- 
catting involves the long-shot gamble 
of exploring for oil in areas where it 
is not known to exist. 
Discoveries Welcomed—Petroleum in- 
terests welcome the discovery of new 
pools by the outsiders because the coun- 
try needs every thimbleful of crude it 
can find to make up for the war drain 
on vital underground reserves. But the 
hullabaloo call attention to favorable 
taxation factors that oil men don’t like 
to flaunt in the faces of less fortunate 
industries because Congress might de- 
cide to make changes. 

The battle cry of the outsiders is, 
“Wildcatting at ten cents on the dol- 
lar.” 

They mean that the etary com- 
pany puts up a dime and that the re- 
maining 90¢ of the dollar is money that 
would otherwise have to be paid out in 
federal taxes a we 
@ Stakes Are Exciting—In the oil re- 
gions, as in districts where there is a 
gold strike, big and little businessmen 
of all types indulge in wildcatting just 
as they play poker or shoot craps. It is 
a gamble for exciting stakes. 

But when distant manufacturing com- 
panies and other interests with heavy 
cash surpluses buy into the game, some- 
thing new is added. As often as not 
the adventurers lose their shirts; and 
pangs are felt in spite of the knowledge 
that the funds would otherwise have 
been taken by taxes. 
¢ Enough in Two Years—David G. Gor- 
don of Broderick & Gordon, Denver 
general contractors, confesses that he 
got his fill of wildcatting after two years. 

“Wildcatting at 10¢ on the dollar 
looked like a good thing,” Gordon la- 
ments, “but I wish I had my dime back. 
It's the toughest game there is. We 
had good geology and all the latest de- 
vices for prospecting, plus big leases. 

“We have drilled 24 wells, two of 
them in association with John B. Haw- 
ley of Northern Pump Co. We drilled 
in California, Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Kansas, Colorado. 

“Two wells came in, both in Wyo- 
ming. So what? One produced gas for 
which we had no market. We capped it. 
The other flowed at 550 bbl. a day, 
but again we lacked market and trans- 
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portation facilities. It had to be choked 
back to 250 bbl. daily. We are cured.” 
e Stormy Reputation—Hawley has been 
called the most spectacular of the wild- 
catters. His Minneapolis pump com- 
pany and his Northern Ordnance, Inc., 
earned him a brilliant if stormy reputa- 
tion as an ordnance maker. In 1942 
he jumped into wildcatting with all four 
feet (BW—Dec.18’43,p44), announcing 
that he was building a new business to 
take care of employees who would be 
jobless when gun output stopped. Since 
then he has drilled more than 300 tests 
in 16 states, many in areas lacking any 
previous suspicion of oil. 

Most of his early holes were dry, but 
Hawley persisted and discovered fields 
in Montana, Oklahoma, ‘Texas, Kansas. 
However, the game proved too rough 
for even Hawley’s rugged disposition. Tn 
November it was announced that he 
was through wildcatting. Reasons given 
were increasing costs of drilling, lack of 
promising territory, low prices for oil 
and gas. 

e Brewer Enthusiastic—The Peter Fox 
Brewing Co., Chicago, another big-time 
explorer, is more enthusiastic about its 
wildcat ventures. Associated with the 
company is the Architectural Iron 
Works, Chicago, headed by Herbert J. 
Schmitz. These interests paid about 

75,000 to Ace Gutowsky, drilling con- 


tractor, for a wildcat test in the West 
Edmond area, Oklahoma City. In Apmil, 
1943, the well came in with a daily flow 
of 1,750 bbl.; it was the discovery well 
of the field. 

F. G. Fox, president, and W. J. Fox, 
vice-president of the brewing company, 
now operate their oil business at Okla- 
homa City as Fox & Fox They have 
30 of the 250 producing wells in the 
field, from which they get an estimated 
$1,500,000 annually. Schmitz is not 
interested in the present company but 
operates his own in West Edmond. 
@ Centered in Chicago—lor some rea- 
son, perhaps the proximity of oil fields 
and huge refineries, Chicago is a centet 
of outside wildcatters. An old hand at 
the game is North American Car Corp., 
which owns, leases, and operates special 
types of freight cars. It got into the 
business twelve years back when it took 
over a refinery and some leases. Oper- 
ations were expanded in 1941. 

North American now has some 30 
producing wells in ‘Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Montana. It drilled 26 wells 
in 1944. Involved was the discovery of 
a new gas field in the Kicking Horse 
structure near Shelby, Mont. The com. 
idl daily production is around 800 


* Exploring Timberlands—Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co. is drilling on its cut- 


The charge that nonpetroleum 
companies undertake wildcat opera- 
tions because they hate to pay war 
taxes is unfair to many of them. 
Manufacturing plants in the high- 
profit brackets must pay taxes of 90¢ 
on the dollar. But such companies 
must worry about ultimate reconver- 
sion to civilian production on a 
greatly reduced scale. Only 10% of 
their profits remains to finance the 
hazardous shift. 

The oil industry has no reconver- 
sion — and is sure of con- 
tinued prosperity when millions of 
postwar motor cars start rolling. 

Meanwhile the oil industry enjoys 
the rea of the “intangible 
cost” item allowed by the tax laws. 
It authorizes the charge-off before 
taxes of all expenses for a contract 
drilling operation, for labor, and for 
administration. Casing, tubing, and 
other capital equipment. items are 
nondeductible. The intangible cost 
deduction is an accepted feature of. 
all mining operations. 

Another lure for outsiders is the 


“long ——_ afforded in mining 


and oil by the depletion allowance 


Tax Laws Encourage Wildcatting 


clauses of the tax laws. Current rate 
for depletion—274% of gross income 
from the property (limited to 50% 
of the net)—is arbitrarily set by the 
Treasury. This amount is tax-deduct 
ible. Here’s how it works: 

Suppose that you pay $1,000,000 
for a pool containing an estimated 
1,000,000 bbl. of crude. Suppos: 
again that this year you took out 
100,000 bbl. which represents $100, 
000 of your investment. Since this 
production is a dissipation of irre 
placeable capital assets, the ‘Trea: 
ury allows under one procedure a de 
duction of about 274% on the 
amount of oil taken out, or $27,500 
A. similar reentage could be 
charged for the take-out during the 
following years. 

The Treasury considers percentage 
depletion allowances a “special privi 
lege.” It has tried unsuccessfully for 
several years to get Congress to abol- 
ish them. The deductions attract 
special attention in periods of high 
earnings for the oil companies, such 
as the present time. A review by the 
Treasury of the depletion and intan- 
gible cost allowances is expected. 


over timberlands, in Tensas Parish, 
Louisiana. It has sunk six wells, one a 
producer, and will continue its explora- 
tion since its property is near an impor- 
tant field. 

Nu Enamel Corp, is another Chicago 
company that has bought chips in the 
game—but by drilling in proven terri- 
tory. Out of seven wells drilled, Nu 
Enamel and its allied interests have six 
producers. In addition to the usual 
persuasions, Nu Enamel went into the 
business because it had extra manage- 
ment available for new activities. 

e Two Producers—In Kansas, the Weber 
Dental Mfg. Co. of Canton, Ohio, o 

ened offices in Wichita and recently 
brought in two wildcat producers. Mc- 
Guire Industries, Inc., of Dallas, a sub- 


sidiary of Southwest Auto Ordnance 
Co., struck oil in McPherson County 
and is drilling in other Kansas areas. 
Aero Parts Co. took a flyer in pros- 
pecting, but withdrew when the execu- 
tive interested left the corporation. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. is drilling for gas 
near its plant with a view to owning 
its own source of fuel. 
e Easterners Try—Eastern corporations 
also have responded to the urge. J. M. 
Huber Corp., New York, a leading man- 
ufacturer of printing inks, is one. It 
has 52,000 acres of oil lands and 35,000 
acres of leases, is exploring an additional 
18,000 acres, expects to drill 29 wells 
in 1944 (BW—Sep.9’44,p52). Another 
interested easterner is the Sharples 
Corp., Philadelphia centrifugal equip- 


ment manufacturing and proces 
neering firm. It is drilling near 
kah, Wash. 

Vast areas of cut-over timberla; 
the South and Southwest are suffi 
close to known oil fields to p: 
wildcat interest. Unlike Chicag: 
& Lumber, most of the companics jp 
these areas prefer to lease drilling rights 
and let somebody else take the gainble 
¢ To Drill Test Holes—Thus Lion Qj 
is reported to have agreed to drill tes 
holes in Arkansas to probe 24(),009 
acres belonging to International Paper 
Co. and 120,000 acres of the Fordyce 
Mill & Lumber Co. Exploratory wells 
have been drilled in Mississippi on land 
leased by Masonite. Richmond Cedar 
Works, Norfolk, Va., has a lease agree. 
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Back in 1939, the Farm Security 


birds with one stone—solve the farm 


materials native to the area in which 
the houses were built. 
was to be used in farm houses in the 
Northwest, adobe in Arizona, and 
cotton duck in Alabama and Florida 
(BW —Oct.28'39,p20). 

@ Deliberately Neglected—Ever since 
the experimental houses were built 
in Alabama, engineers have been 
awaiting an answer to their question 
whether cotton duck is suitable ma- 
terial for use on the roofs and exte- 
rior walls of small, low-cost houses. 
Last week they had their answer, 
largely affirmative after an examina- 
tion of two houses built in Alabama 
in 1939, and of eight in Florida built 


Administration decided to kill two 


housing problem and at the same 
time provide a market for = 


Thus cedar 


Houses of Cotton Duck Stand the Gaff 


the same year. Treatment of the 
houses differed. 

Michael L. Mascia of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., area engineer for FSA, 
disclosed that for Se years two of 
the buildings had been deliberately 
neglected. One (below), owned by 
C. W. Hall and located two miles 
north of Elba, Ala., had not been re- 
painted or repaired. Not until re- 
cently, however, did a leak develop 
here and there in the roof. The house 
showed its first sign of mildew a 
year ago. It is to be repainted by 
Hall, who paid $1,300 for the build- 
ing on the same credit terms by 
which he bought his 97 acres under 
the Bankhead-Jones farm tenant act. 
@ First Leaks Developed—The sec- 
ond Alabama unit, 10 mi. from 
Elba, is occupied by E. H. Wise, who 
bought the house and 230-acre farm 
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last year. Early this year leaks de- 
veloped in the roof which had not 
been touched since the house was 
built. Wise, assuming that the cot. 
ton duck roof had outlived its use- 
fulness, purchased asphalt shingles. 
He removed the cotton duck roofing 
to find that it was still strong and 
durable, and regretted his decision to 
buy shingles. Wise, incidentally, wil] 
make his final payment on the prop- 
erty this year. He enrolled in the 
rehabilitation program in 1937. One 
cow, a few oom and household 
goods were his only worldly posses 
sions. When he bought the farm 
last year for $2,350, he paid $1,500 
down. This year his crop of nine 
tons of peanuts sold at $160 a ton. 
He marketed three bales of cotton 
and twelve hogs which brought him 
around $300. 

The houses in Florida, which had 

been painted after three years, were 
declared to be in perfect condition 
when inspected last winter. 
@ Conclusions—Conclusions _ based 
on the five-year experiment: Cotton 
dyck, like wood, requires periodic 
painting (about every four years) 
but with paint that is resistant to 
fire, water, mildew, and weather; it 
may last indefinitely if protected 
from mildew, and if securely glued 
to a firm surface, the houses are cool 
in summer, warm in winter due to 
the tight insulation provided by the 
cotton duck. 

FSA reports many inquiries from 
private interests on the use of cotton 
duck in housing, but immediate 
discouragement comes from AA-l 
ratings on cotton duck and on the 
compound used for surfacing the 
material. 
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When cancellations are issued and cutbacks 
ordered will your steel inventory be too high? 
If so your excess stock may prove unsuited 
for quick conversion to other production, and 
decline sharply in value. By lowering your 
inventory you can help reduce the overall 
tonnage of idle steel. 

Though the situation continues critical, 
Ryerson stocks available for prompt shipment 
are more than 100 per cent above 1942. This 
improvement in Ryerson and other warehouse 
stocks has enabled manufacturers general- 
ly to cut excess reserves and maintain 
inventories at lower working levels. 


Fa BS 
—_ ” 


We suggest, therefore, that you check your 
steel inventory, and then talk with a Ryerson 
representative. A large reserve may be neces- 
sary. On the other hand you may find your 
inventory can be cut, and that you can protect 
yourself against disposal of an overstock at 
a sacrifice. 


Ryerson complete, diversified stocks include 
morethan10,000kinds,shapesandsizesof steel. 
There are 11 Ryerson plants. Facilities for cut- 
ting and otherwise preparing steel are unsur- 
passed. Shipments are promptly made by 

truck and rail. Call your nearest plant. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
Write for Stock List which includes complete information on: 


bars Shapes «Plates « Sheets« Tubing « Structuralse Carbon and Alloy Steels « Tool Steele Allegheny Stainless 


ment with Standard Oil of 
ing 130,000 acres of its tin 
in Virginia and North Ca: 
In Georgia a leading 
Harry Byers, W ashington 
tractor. He and a Texas - 
drilling near Jesup on part o 
acres they have leased. ee 
contracting job at Pearl | 
handled other big construct 
the Navy. 
© Difficult to Trace—Since | \\er, 
separate record of nonpetro)cum j 
tries’ explorations it is imp: ; 
all such companies or to ; 
result against their expend 
tainly they have helped unc 
serves. But they, like the oi 
have been handicapped 
enced crews, transportation lags, ; 
lack of new equipment (wildcat dr 
calls for new and rugged gear). 
In spite of all, wildcatting and o4 
well completions have kept in | 
government goals. Last year 17,884, 
were completed; in the first ten mo; 
of 1944 there were 20,124. Ip } 
there were 3,843 wildcat well 
pared to 2,506 for the first cig 
this year. The 1944 wildcat 
tions included 357 producing 
129 producing gas wells, and 2 
holes—statistics which indicate ¢! 
ards of underground exploration 


OIL SHORTAGE HITS COAS 


The Petroleum Administ 
War last week was racing agains! 
rushing winter to relieve a critical | 
oil shortage in southem Califon 

Sixty-six thousand hastily « 
federal housing units in the Los A 


Dor, 


1 JObs 


Lindsay Structure housing of Skinner Oil Purifier 


supports entire apparatus 


Enameled Lindsay Structure houses . hpi ee ; 
the Skinner Oil Purifier, a pene a grea industrial area, lacking gas pip 
used in reclaiming Diesel, aircraft, and are heated by oilburning furnace 
other lubricating oils. Ls framing mem- stoves, which consume between 3.5 
bers alone support its motors, pumps, 000 gal. and 4,000,000 gal. a n 
and high-capacity tank—no bulky, space- Growing military demands on We 
wasting reinforcements are necessary. Coast oil production 1 have cut the 

The modern method of light metal oil supply about 25%, and thouse 
construction, Lindsay Structure provides f } . + a he 
@ whlens high steemath welds tate of housing units equipped wi 
through uniform tensioning. Its neat, at- burners (estimates range from UI 
tractive machine-finished panels protect 10,000) in Los Angeles indus 

4 ne delicate apparatus against dirt, moisture, suburbs lack fuel for heating 
none readily avail- and mechanical damage. cooking, too. 
rete pee teemad v0 ress exsat spacifies PAW late in November autho: 
8S, voives spec : : 
its assembly; design changes can be dipping into the December fu i 
made almost overnight. Check the post- quota and last week announced ® 
war possibilities of Ls today—write to it had been assured that amp fac ti 
Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams Street, exist to relieve the shortage, and 4 
Cileage 6, W.; 60 &. 42nd Street, New met it had worked out with the oil ma 
anh wet —s — _— : program to meet the emergency. 
" : A transportation bottleneck is p 


responsible for the war workers As 


Most housing units store fuel o 
gal. drums, a week’s supply in <i 
weather. Suppliers complain they 4 


U. S. Potents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 not keep “P with orders unless cc! 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending storage facilities are provided at he . 


centers. 
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DISTRIBUTORS AND, DEALERS 
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n what post-war p 
ill you find all 3 a 


SPARENCY.. . that oe the 
rend in modern retail selling . 
at permits a product to be its own 
best salesman . . . that capitalizes on 
he expanding growth of self-service, 
vhere emphasis is placed on product 
lisplay. Post-war consumers will in- 
ist on choosing with their eyes. Trans- 
parent Du Pont Cellophane permits 
product to take advantage of the 
eatest selling asset—visibility. 


DTECTION ... sufficient to protect 
riginal quality from point of manu- 
acture right through to point of use. 
oday, moist reproof Du Pont Cello- 
hane is doing a war job safeguarding 

ations, medical supplies and arma- 

hent parts for the fighting fronts in 
parts of the world—striking evi- 

ence of its high protective value. 


WW COST...and the whole trend of 
0s war planning is toward lower dis- 
ibution costs. Packaging costs must 


be kept in line. Since the introduction 
of Du Pont Cellophane, twenty price 
reductions have helped to make it a 
definite packaging economy in terms 
of the jobit will do. Additional pack- 
aging economy is offered by the effi- 
cient performance of Cellophane on 
automatic wrapping machines. 


Back of every sparkling square 
inch of Du Pont Cellophane stands 


Du Pont research, constantly at work 
to develop and improve types of pack 
aging film for greatest efficiency. 

We hope the day will soon come 
when there will be sufficient Du Pont 
Cellophane to meet all your require- 
ments, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


DuPont Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Mees mort 


You CAN'T Make a 
Copying Mistake... 


WITH A 


Aanter weciro-Cosyist 


Clear, sharp photo-copies of anything 
drawn, written, printed or photographed— 
absolutely error proof—are ready in @ 
fraction of the time, and with much less 
effort, with a Hunter Electro-Copyist—the 
modern way to reproduce. No need for 
checking or proof reading. No painstaking 
hand tracing . . . Electro-Copyist turns out 
prints in minutes direct from pencil 
originals or from blueprints. Full-shaded | 
isometric drawings reproduce with a better 
definition of tone than by any other method, 
There is an Electro-Copyist model for every 
need. All are so simple your 


office boy can operate them. 
* Many cmnptuiion 
for hee copy — 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, ING. 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, 


Our fine art of brewing has 
so caught the fancy of the 
critics that it now is obtain- 
able from coast to coast. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 


Send 10¢ for oor fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK. 
l NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, WD. 


— 


| their intention to use two-way 


Phones for Autos 


Pennsylvania Bell plans 


| radio-telephone service for taxi 
_and truck fleets, private cars, 
ona fixed fee basis. 


Operators of bus lines, and taxicab 

and truck fleets, who have announced 
radio 
communication to facilitate operational 
contro] have planned to buy and oper- 
ate their own radio systems (BW—Nov. 
11°44,p31). 
e@ On Fixed Fee Basis—Now the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced surveys indicating that the 
company intends to offer radio-tele- 
‘ma service in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
urgh for trucks, buses, and other 
commercial vehicles—and private auto- 
mobiles as well—which will be avail- 
able to subscribers on a fixed fee basis 
similar to existing business telephone 
service charges. 

While the preliminary surveys are 
designed to determine whether firms 
operating large fleets of motor vehicles 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are in- 
terested in such a service, officials said 
they hope to have the service available 
gp summer or early fall of 1945. 

e€ company first must get a wave- 

length allocation from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and have a 
tate schedule approved by the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utility Con:mission. 
@ Linked to Wires—Bell is questioning 
trucking companies, taxicab firms, op- 
erators of armored trucks, store delivery 
systems, utilities, and newspapers re- 
garding the feasibility of such a service, 
and is also soliciting suggestions as to 
the type of service. 

Plans call for construction of short- 

wave transmitters in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and installation of switch- 
boards to link the radio receiver in 
vehicles with existing telephone cir- 
cuits. Vehicles equipped to use the 
system will carry compact short-wave 
receiving and sending sets, an antenna, 
and a Fandset telephone. In experi- 
mental installations, the phone is hung 
just below the dashboard. 
e Limited Range—Autos on the highway 
will be called by giving the car's call 
number to a switchboard operator at 
a “central vehicular office.” When the 
call comes through, a red light will 
glow on the auto’s dashboard. Drivers 
of cars equipped with tadio-telephones 
can make a call by lifting the ’phone, 
and an operator will dial the telephone 
of the person called. 

Present — call for service cover- 
ing only vehicles moving within a radius 
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BYRNES’ NEW HELPER 7 


Farm politicians regard the appoint / 
ment of J. B. Hutson, president ¢ 

the Commodity Credit Corp. as ; 

deputy director in James I’. Byme 

Office of War Mobilization & Recoil 
version as a “promotion” over th 
head of Secretary of Agricultugit ¢| 
Claude Wickard. Hutson will } 
responsible for blueprinting the tran 
sition of agriculture from war t 
peacetime operation. Wickard lh 
made this his specialty since the wag fy 
food production program was carved™m in 
out of his bailiwick, put under Wag“! 


of 15 mi. or so from a central pointa 
a city. Later on relay stations, whid 5 
will correspond to telephone « exchange 
may be set up in outlying areas. 


BASIC’S NEW WAR JOB ff. 


Something was in order for | v 
Vegas, Nev., when WPB stopped pn 5 
duction at the giant Basic pees 
Inc., plant (BW—Nov.25'44, p2!). 
something became a reality last we 
when Rheem Mfg. Co. officials flew 
from New York City to announce th 
they would take “‘a substantial sectiot 
of the plant to make rockets and $1-m 
mortar shells. 

But the announcement was grec » 
with mixed feelings in Las Vegas. 1 4 
mony brought out by Senator Pat 4 p 
McCarran of Nevada at Novemdgy ), 
hearings of his joint congressional © . 
mittee investigating industrial centay j, 
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zation developed that it would be im- 
ible, without further construction, 
to resume —— production in the 


t later if it-were put to the use 
Seem then contemplated. But Las 
Vegas continues to stew with reports 
that eastern influences are secking to 

t the B.M.I. plant out of business. 

Local newspaper criticism of Rheem’s 
plans, which include $3,000,000 in 
new machinery and rearrangement of 

Jant facilities, emphasized that tem- 

ry wartime use of the plant for arms 
manufacture might permanently disable 
it for magnesium manufacture in peace- 
time. 

A joint Army-Navy-Rheem announce- 
ment said that Las Vegas was selected 
because of its “excess of labor.” A few 
weeks earlier the city had been removed 
from Group I, critical labor market, 
to Group III. Yet Rheem officials were 
met with a reported labor shortage, and 
immediately issued a public plea for 
workers to stay in the area. 


Airport Problem 


CAA asks billion-dollar 
program, but entire future of 
ports is befogged by the rapid 
changes in plane design. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has asked Congress for a new $1,000,- 
000,000 airport construction program— 
3,050 fields to be built during the next 
five to ten years, mostly for private fly- 
ing, air taxi, and chartered plane ser- 
vices. But CAA is afraid that aircraft 
design progress may overshoot the pro- 
gram, or cause it to be a misfit. 
¢Crosswind Landings—For example, 
airports of the future may be greatly 
influenced by swivel wheel landing gear. 
Swivel wheels are like bed casters: They 
can turn in any direction, enabling air- 
planes to land crosswind. On a plane 
with fixed wheels, landing crosswind 
tends to shear off the landing gear. 
But caster wheels, when they touch the 
ground, turn parallel to the direction of 
motion and to the runway. 

Airports are expansive because they 
need runways in several directions to 
accommodate various wind directions. 
But if crosswind landings should be- 
come common practice, many fields 
would need only one runway. 
¢ Tried in England—The British have 
swivel wheels on at least two types of 
their trainer planes, and are putting 
them on North American Aviation’s 
P-51 fighter. Piper Aircraft of Lock- 
haven, Pa., builder of grasshopper 
planes, and probably other manufac- 
turers, have tried swivel wheels with 
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Wood that’s Pressure-Treated with 


WOLMAN SALTS* 
Preservative 


Wolmanized Lumber*— wood 
impregnated with Wolman 
Salts—is highly resistant to 
decay and termite attack. Vacu- 
um-pressure treatment drives 
the preservative deep into the 
wood; fibre-fixation prevents 
its washing out or leaching. 
Wolmanized Lumber is clean, 
odorless and paintable. It does 
not increase the fire hazard. 
It gives you all of the usual 
advantages of building with 
wood — light weight, ease of 
handling and erection, strength, 
resilience. 


MINALITH* 
Fire Retardant 


Wood that has been pressure- 
treated with Minalith fire re- 
tardant will not support com- 
bustion. Because it will not 
catch or spread fire, it helps 
confine fire to points of origin. 
It maintains its load-bearing 
strength without sudden col- 
lapse. Minalith fire retardant 
has no disagreeable odor or 
harmful effect on workmen's 
skin or clothing. When prop- 
erly dried, it can be painted. 
Lumber so treated is extremely 
valuable wherever fire is an 
ever-present hazard. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER has been used for many years by industry 
generally—for buildings where humidities are high and conditions 
conducive to decay, from roof top to foundation, in railroad and 
highway bridges, for warehouses and loading platforms. Service 
records covering many millions of feet of this lumber prove its 
worth. The same high quality of pressure treatment that made 
these records possible is now available to you in Minalith-treated 
lumber. American Lumber & Treating Company, 1656 McCormick 
Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. “Registered Trade Marks 


WOOD THAT'S FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 54 of a Series 
: Pr Tre Fe eee, rT ee ee k. lo 


PS Poe Gr ~ 


Does Your Letterhead Show 


Ai Se POSH; es “iy 
‘s 


STRONG TEAMWORK? 


Eastern Champions in ’36 and ’40...World Champions in 


°37 and ’42...the Washington Redskins are a twelve-year-old pro- 
fessional football team whose hard-hitting tactics and spectacular 
winning sprees have done much to focus attention on pro football 


---help make it the great American sport it is today. 


Their letterhead, on Strathmore paper, proclaims the 
Redskin record...is typical of a strong, aggressive team. YOUR 
letterhead must express at a glance the power and position of your 
organization. With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, qual- 
ity is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is 


your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 

OF FINE 


STRATHMORE o:zx 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


MAKERS 


promising results. But nothing h. 
proved so far as private aviation 
cerned. 

CAA is getting ready to cond 
periments. If this work were not Jone 
now, and castering undercarriages 5 \y)4 
succeed in the course of two or three 
years, overexpenditures for airport |and 
might be hard to explain. 

@ Pleas for Silence—Another prob|«m js 
airplane noise. To be convenient, gir. 
ports for personal and taxi-charter {lying 
should be close to town. The Aero. 
nautical Chamber of Commerce is cam. 
paigning for 20,000 “airparks” imostly 
within municipal limits, most of them 
to get federal aid under CAA’s program, 

But some municipal leaders are 1. 
ready screaming for silence. Robert 
Moses, New York City’s park commis. 
sioner, for instance, says that air flivvers 
shali not buzz over Manhattan, and 
that there will be no airparks in Central 
Park. 

Much has been done to insulate occu. 

pants of airplanes from noise, but out. 
side noise still accounts for a lot of 
decibels. ‘There are ways of dampening 
outside noise, but not much work has 
been done about it. A lot of fields wil) 
be built, despite objections to noise, 
in and near municipalities. Then when 
the “grasshopper plague” comes along, 
sleepless citizens might demand that 
they be closed. 
e Can Be Dampened—An airplane en. 
gine can be, and has been well muffled 
experimentally. The hard job is to quiet 
the propeller, which makes the most 
noise. A helicopter has no propeller (the 
torque-balancing air screw is being te- 
moved from the tails of new models 
and the lift rotor turns so slowly that it 
merely swishes softly. 

If helicopters win the contest for 

popular favor, then fields built far out, 
because of airplane noise, would be all 
but useless. ~ aap ports would be a 
disappointment in any case, for it is 
agreed that the utility of personal air- 
Me based far from owners’ homes 
is doubtful. 
e Engineering Problem—If roadable air- 
planes (fold the wings and drive from 
field to garage) or combination plane- 
and-auto machines, such as the York 
Commuter (BW—Aug.5’44,p44), should 
dominate the market, far-out fields 
would be partially acceptable. Such fly- 
ing automobiles, however, present vety 
difficult problems in weight, engineer- 
ing, and cost. 

The entire future of airports, includ- 
ing those for scheduled airlines, is be- 
fogged in the uncertainty of airplane 
design. Flying boats are lagging com- 
mercially. But if they did forge ahead 
water might be a lot cheaper in ¢x- 
cavated runways than runways of con- 
crete. At least one concern has tried 
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“,. and everyone's been 


swell to me, Boss!” 


“I was scared when you asked me to step into your 
shoes. Managing an insurance agency is a big job. 


“But then I thought of the hundreds of other 
women pinch hitting for insurance men now in 
the service, and I decided to try. 


“I'm glad I did, Boss. 


“Because everyone’s been swell to me! They’re pa- 
tient and understanding when I need a little extra 
time to solve their insurance problems. They don’t 
expect me to have all the answers on the tip of my 
tongue like you used to have. 


“Now I can see why you always said an insurance 
agent has the best job in the world! Your job will 
be here waiting when you get back, Boss.” 


P.$. Boss, she’s doing a swell job! 


Not so long ago they were wives, 
assistants or secretaries. Now, and 
for the duration, they’re Hartford 
Agents! In scores of communities 
they’re doing their jobs well ...in 
spite of the many changes and ad- 
justments made necessary by war- 
time conditions. Their “bosses,” the 
Hartford agents now in service, can 


be proud of ’em! 


Lots of crooks have honest looks 


All your employees are trusted ... 
until a shortage is discovered. This 
booklet explains exactly how Hartford 
Fidelity bonds provide ‘dishonesty 
insurance” for employers. You can’t 
tell when and where a loss will occur, 
but blanket insurance can be arranged 
to cover every employee. Ask your 
Hartford agent to show you this book- 
let or write us for a copy. 


“Everybody TALKS 
about the weather... .”’ 


You'd be surprised, the number of 
good businessmen who do something 
about the weather. Any project that 
may suffer financial loss because of 
rain, can be insured against rain. Fine 
for outdoor concerts, expositions, 
fairs, sporting events, etc. 


Are you risking your right to drive? 


— 27> 

| pags { p 
your right to drive if you have [O= - ©) 
an accident and can’t pay a re- said 
sulting damage award. Hartford Automobile Insurance safeguards 
your right to drive while also protecting you against financial loss. 
Your car is pretty important these days. Ask your Hartford agent 
or your insurance broker to explain the law in your state. 


In any state having a financial 
responsibility law, you may lose 


Watch those “dangerous dollars” 


Part of your income is earmarked for necessary 
living expenses. If extra dollars are left, watch 
out! They can be “dangerous dollars’ — if you let 
them go on a buying spree...they can invite infla- 
tion, raise the cost of everything you buy —includ- 
ing necessities. Instead, put your extra dollars into 
good, non-inflationary investments. Money spent 
for War Bonds and insurance is mot inflationary. 
And cost of insurance in general is down, not up! 


Picture of a big bond buyer 


The Hartford companies—symbolized by the 
familiar Hartford stag—have invested more 
than eighty millions of dollars in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. Not only is this money paying for 
planes, tanks and guns for America’s protec- 
tion . . . it’s invested safely for the security of 
Hartford policyholders. 


HARTFORD IN SURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company —~ 


— 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company ~ ‘Le —" WE'S 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company Bt Re 

Hartford, Connecticut Blog Networe 

Writing practically all forms of i except personal life i aiuamen tes 


a cheap antifreeze for water runways in 
winter. 
e Experiments Pushed—Wartime prog- 
ress on jet assisted takeoff—rockets—and 
on shipboard catapults, and arresting 
gear for short landing, point to much 
effort toward development of such facili- 
ties for civil flying. The bane of avia- 
tion is the space required to get off 
and on the ground. 


Industry Flies 


Army releases more than 
100 planes for essential civilian 
use. Plants offer substantial post- 
war market for aircraft. 


Recognizing the need of war plant 

executives and key personnel for quick 
and convenient transportation, the 
Army within the past few months has 
released more than 100 new airplanes 
for essential civilian use. 
e Aid to Production—More than half 
the planes have been assigned to air- 
craft manufacturers and a few to indi- 
viduals, but most of the planes will be 
used in industrial plane service to ex- 
pedite war production. 

‘Typical of the war uses of the com- 
pany planes is the operation of the I’our 
Wheel Drive Auto Co. which four 
years ago began flying company execu- 


* 
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CONCRETE TEST TUBE 


A fortress-like concrete tower (left) at 
Wright Field, Ohio, houses the latest 
in vertical wind tunnels, In this 80x16- 
ft. cylinder (right), scale models of air- 
planes are actually flown for tests that 
are impossible with horizontal tun- 
nels. Power is delivered by a 1,100- 
hp. electric motor which drives a 16,- 
ft. wooden propeller to attain a 100- 
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tives, mail, urgently needed parts and 
materials, and customers to and from 
its Clintonville (Wis.) plant to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and other cities in the area 
(BW—Aug.19’44,p59). 

@ Allocated by The planes now 
available are not declared surplus but 
are allotted under a procedure in which 
the Munitions Assignment Board and 
the Joint Allocation Committee ap- 
prove the reassignment. The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority then licenses the 
airplanes in the regular way. 

Among the companies which have 
been allocated planes recently are Su- 
perior Oil Co., Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, General Motors Corp. (three), 
Standard Oil Co., Hercules Powder 
Co., Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Co., ‘Eclipse-Pioneer Division of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., the Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing Co., Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Ford Motor Co., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Brown Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Inc., Manning & Brown, Inc., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Fuller- 
ton Oil Co., Bechtel McCone Corp., 
Celanese Corp. of America, Rubber 
Development Corp., and Wire Bound 
Box Co. 

@ Market for Planes—A recent survey of 
the members of the Automotive & 
Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., of 
Detroit bears out airplane industry ex- 
pectations that corporate ownership of 
airplanes will increase after the war. 

Of 145 companies answering a ques- 


alarm. Gradually, while shipments have 


tionnaire, 31 indicated interest ; 
ing or leasing a plane for ¢; 
travel. Eight plan definitely to b, 
the war is over, while seven y 
or lease, depending on which . 
ment seems more advantageous. ‘| 
plan to lease. Four others m 
depending on cost and utility. 

e Large Models Preferred—Sever 


buy- 
utive 
after 

buy 
inge- 
velve 

buy 


of the 


companies in this group prefcr two. 

engine jobs. Most Gem want planes k: 
to carry four to ge” eng in ad- has | 
dition to the pilot. ree firms stated [and 


a preference for minimum cap 
six places. 

Of those answering in the survey. 
five companies now own plancs out. 
right. Another leases a three-plac: ship 
on an exclusive basis, while a seventh 
rents planes for specific flight. Two 
have executives who own planes which 
are operated on company business 


ity of 


Cocoa Bombshell 


Britain’s statement of policy 
makes it virtually certain that 
one-agency sale of cocoa will 
continue after war. 


Anticipated arrivals of around 500, 
000 bags of cocoa this month will be 
neatly 25% above any previous month 
in the past five years, boosting 1944 
cocoa arrivals back to a level exceeded 
only twice in the last two decades. 

e British Policy Revealed—For thice 
years American cocoa importers and 
manufacturers have watched the trend 
in world cocoa movements with growing 


a (— fe 


been impeded by higher-priority ocean 
cargoes, stocks in the United States, 


world’s leading cocoa consumer, dwin- 
dled from 13 or 14 months’ supply to 
two months, while Britain, which con- 


m.p.h. air speed. In such up-drafts 
the model is controlled by technicians 
through magnetic fields which acti- 
vate the plane while movie cameras 
record results. Already working on 
radically designed future aircraft, this 
tunnel saves the Army time, money, 
and perhaps lives. Reason: Models 
are built easily and quickly; and if 
they flop, they dive into the nylon 
safety net—at no cost of life or limb. 


trols the world’s largest cocoa producing 
area, has accumulated . an unprece- 
dented backlog—from a three-month to 
a full year’s supply. 

But alarm, tempered by consideration 

of war circumstances, gave way to umi- 
fied, vocal protest last month following 
official pronouncement of Britain’s fu- 
ture cocoa policy, submitted as a White 
Paper to Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 
@One Agency Controls—With the 
White Paper, the fear that emergency 
wartime centralization of African cocoa 
marketing in the hands of a single 
United Kingdom agency might be main- 
tained after the war became virutally 
a reality. With parliamentary approval, 
that will be the case from October, 
1945, onward. 

The British White Paper proviso 
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OX AT THE RECORD...10 SEE THE FUTURE FOR RAYON 


THE AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION has tried _role holds forth a great promise for the peacetime 


to keep you informed of rayon’s tremendous war- _ future. For it means that, at war’s end, rayon will be 
time progress, even though you will not be able to _ ready and able to make further contributions to the 
enjoy many of the benefits until after the war. better life for which we now work and pray and fight. 

This company’s program of continuous research If you would like further information on any or all of 


has been a vital force in fitting rayon for its varied _ the applications illustrated, write American Viscose 
and important role in the war effort. This wartime Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Rayon for Absorbent Fabrics Rayon for Tow Targets Rayon for Blood Transfusion Rayon for Army Tires 
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Rayon for Lint Free Polishing 


ERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 
Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


te BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS & 


M—C. &C.C.C, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


CROWN 
TESTED 


AYON 


Welcomes Work! 


ESIGNED and built for 
tough jobs, this electric hoist 
is a glutton for work! Every hour 
of every day—from January to 
December—you'll find the Shaw- 
Box ‘Load Lifter’ on the job lift- 
ing the heaviest of loads efficient- 
ly in plants everywhere. 
Within their capacities, “Load 
Lifter’ hoists are versatile per- 
formers and can be installed for 
spec ial purposes under various 
lifting conditions. 
No other hoist has these spe- 
cial features, among others, built 
into it as does the ‘Load Lifter’— 
— one-point lubrication 
— roller bearings and a ball bear- 
ing motor 
— safety upper stop; lower 
blocks, sure brakes 

— two-gear reduction drive; 
sealed against oil leaks; steel 
interchangeable suspension 

‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists 
are built with lifting capacities of 
500 lbs. to 40,000 lbs. in all com- 
binations required for industrial 
needs. Adaptable to almost every 
working condition within their ca- 
pacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


LOAD LIFTER’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
‘Budgit’ ond 


~ MAXWELL 


iM 


MANNING 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, 


sts ond other 
ck Volves 


‘Load Lifter’ 


fting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
industrial instruments. 


American’ 


that subsequent international agree- 
ments on commodity control may log- 
ically replace the proposed arrangement 
scarcely allays the worry of American 
cocoa consumers or the concern of free- 
trade interests who look with suspicion 
on the emergence in still another field 
of the British ‘“‘government cartel’’ con- 
cept. 
e Two Producing Areas—World pro- 
duction of cocoa, amounting in recent 
years to about 11,000,000 bags (averag- 
ing 165 |b. a bag), is centered in two 
areas, About 50% of the world’s out- 
put comes from British African colonies. 
Other West African countries produce 
another 13%. Latin-American coun- 
tries (Brazil 20%) produce most of the 
remaining 37% 

The United States has normally con- 
sumed about half of the world’s output, 
receiving about 45% from hemisphere 
sources and 55% from Africa. 
@ Distributed by Quota—During the 
war, handling of West African cocoa 
was centralized under the West African 
Cocoa Control Board (now the West 
African Produce Control] Board), an ad- 
junct of the office of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in Britain. ‘This 
agency sold directly to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and to the United States 
Commercial Corp. 

Distribution to U. S. importers and 
importing manufacturers was by quotas 


based on previous trade and further - 


domestic distribution followed govern- 
ment recommendations likewise based 
upon traditional relationships. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe 
the fate of West African cocoa growers 
was at issue. Not only traditional mar- 
kets, but shipping facilities to carry the 
beans were drastically curtailed. 

In consultation with the merchants 

who usually bought the African cocoa 
crops, the British prea developed 
plans for the purchase of the entire crop 
and set up the Cocoa Control Board to 
handle buying and selling. 
@ Fair Price >, Seariare >, a the mass 
of data covering quantities, prices, and 
movement of cocoa under the board’s 
management as presented in the White 
Paper, these salient facts emerge: 

(1) During the period of wartime un- 
certainties, the native growers have 
been guaranteed a market and_ fair 


| prices for a crop on which they, and the 


governments of the colonies, depend 
for existence. 

(2) Distribution, during a short-sup- 
ply period (mainly due to shipping 
shortages), has been coordinated on the 
basis of officially determined needs of 
the United Nations. 

(3) The Control Board accumulated 
an operating surplus of $14,700,000 
during the period of the 1942-43 crop 
year, and the board probably holds 
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MORE COCOA 


Imports back to prewar leve 
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After reaching an_ all-time high 
1940, U.S. imports of cocoa fell 
less than 50% of normal requitd 
ments during the submarine-war yeq 
of 1942. Imports this year, cappe 
by December arrivals unprec 
dented size, will help to rebuild bad 
diminished American cocoa 


ot 


stock 


about $23,500,000 at the present tim 
@Aim for Stable Prices—lhe Whit 
Paper's bombshell is reserved for 
section on future policy: 


It is evident that it would not 
genuine interests of either produ 


sumers to revert after the war to pr 
market conditions, with excessive ; 
fluctuation and other undesirable feat 


. . . War experience has added weight ! 
the view that a prime need of thi 
dustry, if it is to attain prosperity 
efficiency, is a reasonably stable price | 

. To achieve this result it is n¢ 
break the direct link between 
price and world market prices, the existen 
of which in the past has caused the low ; 
purchase prices to reflect every vagan 
speculation on the world’s produce markt 


essary 


prod eT 


Careful consideration of this problem qt 
led to the conclusion that the means + 
adapted to this end would be fo 
continuance in essence of the present s he 
whereby all cocoa would be bought at sgl 
form prices, fixed at any rate seasonally - | 
sold in the world markets by special orgie 
zations created for that purpose, im 
would operate as regards both purc!iase 
disposal either direct or through su 7" 
as it might seem expedient to empl : 
@ Stranglehold Feared—And in a dit n 

the White Paper added, this organ see 
tion “can be fitted in without ¢ ” 


as a part of any wider internation 
scheme that may later be estab ished 
Should it be deemed desirable to inst 
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RUBBER BEARINGS 


can make same savings for many industries 
they have made for years in marine use 


utless bearings are a development of the B.F.Goodrich Company 


ATER-LUBRICATED rubber bear- 
ings, developed and manufac- 
ed by The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
ave for years made important savings 
or ship operators. In marine service 
hey have given as much as ten times 
he life of metal or wood bearings. 

B. F. Goodrich Cutless bearings, as 
they are called, can make comparable 
avings in many industrial uses. They 
ave already proved particularly valu- 
ble in centrifugal pumps, hydraulic 
tbines, chemical agitators, deep well 
pumps and any service where grit is 


.jgptesent and where oil or grease lubri- 


ation is impractical. 


Due to their design and the fact 
that they are rubber, Cutless bearings 
can be efficiently lubricated by water 
or other liquids (other than oil) in 
which they may operate. Because of 
the natural resilience of soft rubber 
they have high abrasion resistance 
that means long life. The soft rubber 
“gives” in contact with abrasives which 
then roll into the bearings’ grooves 
and are washed away. (In one instal- 
lation lignum-vitae bearings were last- 
ing 8 months in water that carried a 
high volume of abrasive material. 
Cutless bearings lasted 614 years in 
the same service.) That same resilience 


makes possible a marked reduction in 
noise and vibration because the bear- 
ings act as shock absorbers. 

If you have any special bearing 
problems where oil lubrication is un- 
satisfactory or impractical, and where 
liquid-(other than oil)lubricated rub- 
ber bearings might provide the solu- 
tion, our engineering staff will be glad 
to send you complete technical infor- 
mation. Just write 


Lucian Q. Morritt, INc. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
541 People’s Bank Building 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


B.F. Goodrich Bearings 


THE CASE OF THE 


the Crime! Oil robbed of its lu- 


bricating value by gasoline dilution. 


MASTER DeLuxe Filter Cartridge 


appears mushy, light in weight. 


F the Culprit!} A carburetor out of 


adjustment. 


the Solution! Guard against 


certain adverse engine conditions by ex- 
amining the DeLuxe Filter Cartridge when 
removed for replacement. Its condition 
is an engine trouble indicator. 


The Facts of the Case/ 


Engine conditions resulting from poor 
carburetion, blow-by, water leak, cold 
motor, sump neglect, etc. are clearly 
shown by the condition of a used De- 
Luxe cartridge. Engine repair and 
operating costs can be cut and engine 
life lengthened byemploying DeLuxe’s 
controlled flow and exclusive depth 
of filtration which ACTUALLY 
CLEANSES oil of contaminants and 
oil diluting substances. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET containing other 
facts of DeLuxe performance. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1425 Lake Street LaPorte, Indiana 


;DELUXE 
FOIL FILTER 


ACTUALLY CLEANSES 


tute some international organization 
for dealing with the problems of the 
world production or marketing of cocoa, 
his majesty’s government would be will- 
ing to participate in any such organiza- 
tion.” 

The worst fear of American cocoa 
users is that a single national agency 
may have a strong hold on world prices, 
and this alarm has been fully presented 
by Isaac Witkin, president of the New 
York Cocoa Exchange, in a 4,000-word 
letter to the U.S. State Dept., the Brit- 
ish government, and the cocoa industry. 
e@ Consumer Board Urged—But in ad- 
dition there are many who worry lest 
centralized selling in Africa, if contin- 
ued after the U.S. government relin- 
quishes its buying privileges, would per- 
mit—even encourage—big manufacturers 
to bypass brokers and importers to deal 
directly with the seller. 

An alternative proposal of the New 
York Cocoa Exchange introduces a con- 
sumer board to work with the colonial 
-— in the determination of prices. 

is would move the arrangement 

closer to the recommended formula for 
commodity control now being studied 
in Washington in consultation with 
Allied governments. 
@ Straw in the Wind?—Importers and 
manufacturers in consuming countries 
have a healthy fear of any control ar- 
rangement with the power to rig prices 
and limit output. But with a balancing 
of producer-consumer interests, under 
the aegis of government, many econo- 
mists believe the worst features of the 
private cartel can be avoided—as in the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement. 

If the interim somo! arrangerifent 
for cocoa is only to bridge the gap be- 
tween war contro] and an international 
arrangement many of the fears of cocoa 
traders may prove premature. The offi- 
cial expectation of a multilateral ar- 
rangement is regarded by many as the 
weightiest straw in the wind today 
pointing toward more numerous inter- 
governmental commodity control agree- 
ments in the postwar world, all intended 
to iron out the traditional violent peaks 
and valleys in world production and 
prices of primary products. 


ORDNANCE TO RATIONS 


General Foods Corp. will occupy the 
last large unused building at the Den- 
ver ordnance plant—others being occu- 
pied by Kaiser Industries, Inc., and 
Remington Arms in making shells, 
fuses, and boosters (BW —Dec.2’44, 
p24). General Foods will employ about 
400 persons—operations to start in Janu- 
ary—in packaging combat rations. 
Equipment formerly used in packaging 
small arms will be used in packaging 
foods. 


Hearing-Aid Wa, 


Patent infringement actig, 
considered by rival as Zenith 
compares instruments and pricg 
in Chicago window display. 


The battle between Zenit!) R, 
Corp.’s low-priced hearing aid ind 4) 
rest of the industry, which opened yy 
the formation of an industry associati, 
presumably for the purpose | 
Zenith just before it entered the fe 
in October, 1943, continues \:t 
a war correspondent would ¢al] “yp. 
abated fury” (BW—Mar.4'44.28). }, 
fact it has attained such intensity tha 
Zenith competition is hollering to the 
referee that the blows are landing Jo, 
e Infringement Claimed—Zenith hy 
been threatened with patent trouble 
ever since last July when it added , 
bone-conduction type of hearing instr). 
ment to its line of air-conduction hear. 
ing aids. Sonotone Corp. of New York 
holds 1932 patents on a bone-conduc. 
tion hearing instrument, which it claims 


ee 


MR. TODAH RETURNS 


With Army approval, Takeyuki To 
dah, a Japanese-American, has bees 
permitted to return to Los Angeles 
where he formerly conducted a restav: 
rant. Released from a relocation cet 
ter ‘in Arizona, Todah—a naturalize! 
citizen and U. S. veteran of the la! 
war—typifies the determined effort 0! 
many Japanese-Americans to return ‘0 
their homes and businesses on th 
West Coast despite strong orgamiz¢é 
opposition (BW—Oct.28'44.p32). 
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that Zenith’s newest item infringes, but 
it has not brought suit. 

Normal ears receive sound by air 

conduction which carries the vibrations 
to the ear drum and to the hearing 
nerve. Probably 90% of all hearing aids 
worn are of the air-conduction type. 
Sonotone’s bone-conduction aid, devel- 
oped to meet the needs of those beyond 
Pa scope of that company’s air-conduc- 
tion instrument, bypasses defective ear 
drums and carries the vibrations (via 
electric impulses) directly to the mas- 
toid bone and thence to the hearing 
nerve. 
e Three Firms Licensed—Three big 
hearing-aid manufacturers (Western 
Electric, Acousticon, Radioear) were 
licensed by Sonotone to make bone- 
conduction instruments under its pat- 
ent. 

To Sonotone’s contention that Ze- 
nith’s bone-conduction hearing aid em- 
loys a principle ‘upon which Sonotone 
folds a patent, Zenith’s colorful presi- 
dent, Eugene F. McDonald, retorts that 
patents on bone-conduction hearing aids 
were granted as early as 1880, and if 
anybody wants to sue his. outfit for in- 
fringement in that field, bring on the 
writs. Anyhow, says he, bone-conduction 
units represent less than 5% of Zenith’s 
hearing-aid volume. 
¢ Window Display Irritates—Sonotone’s 


feelings have been in no way assuaged | M O DERN M E TH O DS 


by recent Zenith advertising. A major 


imitant for most industry members was 

a window trim in Zenith’s Michigan 

Avenue display room in Chicago. In the R EDUCE MATERIAL HAN DLING COSTS 
window Zenith lined up several leading 


competitive instruments with compara- 


tive price marks including Zenith’s $40 One reason why America has efficient use of manpower ... increase 
. : startled the world with a staggering storage capacity ...increase output of 
and $50 aids, a $125 Western Electric, rata de: se f F 
a $167 Sonotone, a $159.50 Acousticon volume of war production is its ability present productive equipment... re 
Text displayed with the instruments to devise new and better ways of doing duce danger of handling accidents to 
; 4 ; ; things. For example, many industries workers and damage to materials. 
ses syd all hearing = cost have discovered how they can speed These benefits add up toan important 
pecans wa A 4 € same to manu ae production by using electric trucks for source of profit which can help users of 
caring aids use approximately the material handling. electric trucks meet postwar compe- 
same materials and parts. Any price over Take the case of a plant whichturns tition. 
hoary 18 _ for a hearing aid ‘can be out aircraft propellers by the thou- Investigate now how electric trucks 
charged to selling expense or commis- sands. The needless waste of time in can make your peacetime production 
sions, ovethead, taxes, and profits. material handling would slow down more economical and efficient. 
Zenith explained that it had become the delivery of aircraft to fighting fronts. 
“largest manufacturer of hearing aids in To prevent this, the plant uses elec- To keep abreast of latest develop- 
the world” by mass production and by tric trucks to handle parts and raw ents: 
reducing sales expense, overhead, profits. materials in unit loads, some on spee FOR MANAGEMENT: “Unit Loads” 
*FTC Action Asked—Sonotone says it cially designed accessory equipment. Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
has submitted this and other Zenith Besidesavingtime, thismodernmethod materials handling system that in- 
advertising to the Federal Trade Com- reduces handling costs toa minimum. _ volves practically every industry. 
mission with a plea for a cease-and-desist _Electrictrucks have provedinmany FOR TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
order on the grounds of unfair competi- different industries that they can move “Material Handling’’ Handbook 
tion. the most materials ~~ the shortest time containing vital information neces- 
McDosisld eave he has n ‘ at the lowest cost. They also give valu- sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
the uality af co Ma eater sew that able plus advantages. They make more department operations. 


+ € nent —_— coe snob gsi. THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
is, Zenith's tests have found com- 208 South La Salle Street Chi 4, ili 
ag instruments excellent in qual- REE aT Ee eee ee 
I 
a AANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCERE 
But, he asserts, so many below-the- CAS TEE Wit ¥ ed pe ) MERCURY 
belt charges of inferior quality in mate- aa ater, es dae BATTERY 
HERTNER 
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A PLAYING HOBBY 


Getting in the groove for a jam ses- 
sion before the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers are some of Boston’s 
business and professional men who 
are equally at home behind an execu- 
tive desk or a musical instrument. 


Boasting a membership of company 
presidents, a surgeon, lawyer, and 
judge, the eleven-man dance band 
represents a hobby for entertaining 
service clubs and wounded veterans. 
In between such bookings the Swing 
Shifters did some solid sending at 
the N.A.M. convention last week. 


rials and workmanship have been leveled 
against Zenith’s instrument by competi- 
tors that he decided to lay the actual 
products out with the cases opened so 
that the public could examine them. 

@ Prices Called Too High—Factory cost 
of any hearing aid is so low, McDonald 
declares, that there is no incentive to 
skimp quality. 

Hearing-aid manufacturers are not 
communicative about costs, but radio 
manufacturers say that a prime cost of 
over $20 on any hearing aid would prob- 
ably indicate room for tightening up 
the plant’s management. McDonald 
claims that the prices of all hearing aids 
(including Zenith’s) are still too high, 
because all selling costs (including Ze 
nith’s) should be more economical. 
@ Small Profit Claimed—Competition 
is inclined to admit Zenith’s production 
claims. No manufacturer gives out his 
volume, but trade sources estimate that 
during the past year Zenith produced 
106,000 instruments out of the industry 
total of 225,000. 

Rivals figure that Zenith sales were 
built with a twelve-month advertisin 
expenditure of over $1,000,000, whic 
figure Zenith admits is not too far off 
accuracy. Competitors also charge that 
Zenith’s profits on this business have 


been small and that the exploitation is 
continued to keep the Zenith name 
before the public with a view to future 
radio sales. McDonald says Zenith’s 
hearing-aid business is in the black and 
standing on its own feet. 
e Benefit for All—It is generally agreed 
that Zenith promotion has stimulated 
interest in all hearing aids, has helped 
overcome objections of self-conscious 
prospects. It is also rousing competition. 
Telex Products, Minneapolis, has re- 
sumed advertising of its Super-Telex 


hearing aids, retailing from $70 to $150. , 


On any old instrument traded in it 
offers $40—the cost of the biggest-selling 
Zenith model. 

@Sales Plans Pressed—Undeterred by 
the storm it has raised, Zenith is plow- 
ing right ahead with sales plans. 

Its first outlets were optical stores. 
But many small towns have no such 
stores, hence new strategy calls for sell- 
ing Zenith instruments over drug coun- 
ters in towns of less than 10,000. 
McDonald says there is no more need 
for white-coated salesmen, a scientific 
atmosphere, and $60 sales commissions 
in selling a hearing aid than in selling a 


pair of binoculars 
@ Extra Services Offered—The opposi- 
tion’s outlets are specialty shops. Ex- 


pense of operating such shops, 
fittings and continuing service 
customers, are one answer to th: 
cost of the older brands. As oy ex. 
ample Sonotone cites its lip-readin 
school in New York City. There = 
125 in the class. Instruction js free ty 
Sonotone owners, costs others $5 fo, 
ten lessons. It was established because 
lip reading supplies a second protection 
for persons dependent on hearing aids 


Kettle of Fish 


Plus the 
higher 


OPA is caught between the 
devil and the deep blue sea by 
opposite demands of fishermen 
and distributors on controls, 


Trouble simmering on New England 
fish wharves will come to a boil ip 
March or April when, according to its 
promise to the industry, OPA will de. 
cide whether to retain or suspend price 
control on fish. 

@ OPA’s Dilemma-—If price ceilings are 
removed, small but pugnacious Patrick 
McHugh, secretary of the Atlantic Fish- 
ermen’s Union (A.F.L.), has asserted 
that not a boat will leave its slip to fish, 

If the ceilings are retained, distribu- 
tors have indicated that they will strike. 

Processors and wholesalers charge the 
union with making OPA ceilings their 
floor prices. They say they want ceil- 
ings off so that they can move the grow- 
ing production of fish and rely on vol- 
ume sales at lower prices for satisfactory 
prices. 

@ Fishermen Fear Cut—The present un- 

precedented prosperity of the men of 
the fishing fleet has resulted from the 

high ceilings which OPA, under con- 

agp prodding, has established on 
sh and seafood. 

Men working on trawlers and drag- 
gers are now earning as much as $16, 
000 a year as against prewar high cam- 
ings of about $2,500. Those working 
on the smaller boats of the inshore fleet 
are now earning as much as $6,000 as 
against a prewar high of $1,200. ‘They 
know that removal of ceilings may result 
in a serious cut in their present cam- 
ings. 

e Inventories Grow—A sample of what 
may happen occurred during the week 
of Nov. 20, when 25 fishing boats, 
mostly trawlers and draggers (deep sea 
fishing boats), tied up at Boston piers as 
fishermen voted to take a holiday in 
protest against their inability to sell 
catches at top OPA winter ceiling prices. 

Inventories of frozen fish are mount 
ing. Processors and wholesalers claim 
that this is the result of present high 
prices. Fish, which in the past has al- 
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NOT a \aboratory 
instrument but a SHOP 
TOOL for electronic 


induction heating 


RE is a NEW electronic tube type induction 

heating machine—the result of four years’ tests 
and development. It is designed and built to stand the 
gaff of shop usage. This is another TOCCO first for it 
means that radio frequency induction heating equip- 
ment has been taken out of the class of a laboratory 
instrument and developed into a dependable shop tool 
for uniform, low-cost production. 


Note its features at the right. 


Full details in Bul. 20. Consult the TOCCO Engineer 
for a study of your problems in Induction Heating. His 
analysis is unbiased because TOCCO manufactures 
both Motor-generator and electronic tube types of 
equipment. 


TOCCOTRON FEATURES 


APPLICATIONS: 

1. Small parts . . . hardening, brazing, an- 
nealing, heating for forming. 

2. Sharp contours such as hardening of cvut- 
ting edges. 

3. Shallow penetration in surface hardening. 


ADVANTAGES: 


1. Rugged. Fully protected from vibration. 

2. Safe. No high voltage hazcrds. 

3. Compact. A complete, packaged unit 
with all sub-assemblies easily accessible. 

4. Faster. Work stations are independently 
controlled over a wide range. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. W. © Cleveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING. . BRAZING 
ANNEALING. . HEATING 


It copies The same Portagraph that is cutting copying costs 
CHECKS in war industry today will continue to reduce costs 
ORDERS for the same industries when conversion to peace- 

TRACINGS time products is completed. 

SRETENES With Portagraph, no copying time need be wasted 

a r pod —it is 90% quicker than manual copying. Accuracy 

BLUEPRINTS is also a vital factor. With Portagraph, no checking 

STATEMENTS or proofreading is necessary. Omissions of important 
CORRESPONDENCE data are impossible. With the Portagraph photo- 
SPECIFICATIONS copier, any records — whether single sheets or in 


and all other bound books — can be easily copied even with inex- 
business records 


oll perienced help. New improved models now available 

without handle records, documents and drawings in any size 

proof reading desired. It is an essential “copying tool” in both the 
office and the engineering department. 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY = Look to... 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


INC 


ways been a cheap substitute for 
is now priced higher than man, 
cuts. 
© Three Months’ Stockpile—No » tte; 
who calls the strike, it is the huge .‘ock. 
pile that probably will determine who 
wins. The trade believes that present 
stocks can withstand a fishermen’s 
strike of three months’ duration. 

Known stocks of frozen fish tota! | 3} . 
620,000 Ib. and are still growing. Ip 
addition, there are unrecorded holdings 
estimated at several million pounds, 
Known holdings are estimated by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries 
to be about 33,000,000 Ib. above the 
average holdings for this season of the 
year. 

@ Fishing Fleet Expands—Fish landed 
at Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, 
and Portland this year reached a total 
of 385,098,000 Ib. by Nov. 1, an increase 
of nearly 32,000,000 Ib. over the same 
period last year. During the winter 
season the catch is expected to be 90. 
000,000 Ib. to 95,000,000 Ib. larger than 
the 1943-44 season if weather condi- 
tions are normal. Spring months will 
~ their natural plenitude. 

e number of vessels fishing out of 
New England was sharply reduced early 
in the war by the requisitioning of many 
of the largest and most productive boats 
for war service; but new construction 
and a return of vessels no longer needed 
by the Navy are expanding the fleet. 
@ Union Reverses Stand—The tough 
stand Pat McHugh is now making for 
retention of price control is a complete 
reversal of his earlier demands for re- 
moval of ceilings. 

Growing fish production, coupled 
with a meager improvement of meat 
supplies, is what has made McHugh 
change his tune. 

Fishermen don’t work for wages; they 

share in the net profits of a catch. Ifa 
boatload of fish is sold for $5,000, the 
money is usually divided in this man- 
ner: 50% goes to the boat owners, of 
which the captain gets 10%; the rest is 
equally divided among the men, with 
the captain also getting an equal share. 
From the 50% the fishermen get, the 
cost of the fuel for the boat, food, and 
ice for keeping the fish fresh is de- 
ducted. If prices are reduced, such ex- 
penses could cut deep into the fisher- 
men’s share. 
@ Profit in Trash—During the months 
when supplies of fish were tight, proc- 
essors pen | wholesalers were willing to 
pay any sum of money for a boatload 
of fish. Cash-on-the-side transactions 
and tie-in sales were the only method 
by which cargoes could be obtained. 

Such “trash” items as ocean pouts 
(conger eels) and rayfish, which never 
brought more than 2¢ a Ib. at the fisher- 
man’s level, and for which ceiling prices 


eat, 
neat 
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secretary of a fishermen’s union, 
Patrick McHugh threatens an East 
cast fish strike if OPA scuttles 
he price ceilings he formerly bucked. 


ere not originally fixed, had to be 
ought by wholesalers for as much as $3 
lb. if they wanted honestly to purchase 
load of fish at ceiling prices. “Trash” 
ems usually added anywhere from 
500 to $1,000 to the cost of the fish 
» the wholesaler, who took a straight 
oss on this “trash” because retailers re- 
sed to handle the stuff. 

Black Market Shrinks—OPA cracked 
own on tie-in or combination sales and 
leaned up cash-on-side transactions to 
he extent that, except for the shrimp 
dustry, the fish industry as a whole is 
bout 90% free of black market deal- 
ngs. The fishermen were enraged, how- 
ver, as this has meant a reduction in 
he size of their share. If ceilings are 
lropped, the fishermen may go back 
) tie-in sales. 

Boat owners (large food corporations 
or the most part) consider themselves 
between the devil and the deep blue 
‘a on the ceiling price question. Lower 
prices would cut into the earnings of 
heir boats but, as distributors, they 
‘ould profit from greater volume sales. 
s for their contracts with the union, 
cgotiations on new contracts will begin 
ust before Lent, Feb. 14. How they 
ill react to union demands that pres- 
int ceiling prices be written into the 
ew contracts has not been determined. 
They may decide to fight. 

Canners Worried—Canners are nerv- 
bus about the situation. Should ceilings 
ome off at the producer’s level, they 
vould be.in a tight price squeeze unless 
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* Manufactured under the 
patents of F. L. Michaels 
by The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION 
231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


These are the type of reports we 
receive from MI-CO Parking 
Meter installations everywhere. 
The service record of these meters 
is the logical result of correct 
construction, and MI-CO Meters 
are built right. They're plenty 
rugged, but that’s only one reason 
for their low cost upkeep. An- 
other is that there are fewer 
moving parts in MI-CO Meters. 
Then, too, all parts are made of 
stainless steel and high-grade 
clock brass to assure long life 
and efficient operation. Right now 
MI-CO Parking Meters are not 
available, but as soon as restric- 
tions are lifted their manufacture 
will be resumed. In the mean- 
time, send for literature which 
contains complete specifications. 


Billions of $'s in Postwar Prosperity 
Will Stay Locked Up... Unless We All Help to 


i 
28% 
: 
oe ae 
Ig ’ yy. 
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Solve Industry’s No. 1 Probie 


... creating more jobs with high wages by producing 
more and better products at a lower cost 


In spite of the pent-up demand created by the past few 
years of high earnings and restricted purchasing — 
John Q. Public is going to be mighty cagey when it 
comes to cashing in his war bonds or depleting his 
savings account. 


The great amount of publicity given to the develop- 
ment of new products has sold future buyers on the fact 
that American industry and genius will soon deliver bet- 
ter, new products ata lower cost. And, having done with- 
out this long, John Q. Public is going to “wait and see.” 


Realizing this fact, leading manufacturers of produc- 
tion and processing equipment are modernizing their 
designs with every determination of helping to solve 
this vital No. 1 problem of all industry. 


Business leaders know that only through soundly 
stimulated demand can they create increased produc- 
tion —and provide more jobs with high wages. 


Century Motors Help to Reflect Lower Costs 

Of course, machine tools and other processing equip- 
ment will play an important part in building and main- 
taining postwar prosperity — but electric motors are 


production tools, too, because they are a compon 
part of the machines they drive. 


Century Motors offer specialized advantages such 
—a wide variety of motor types to match the functio 
characteristics of production operation—unusual f 
dom from vibration that contributes to closer tolerangil, 
in high speed, precision production—motor protect 
features that mean uninterrupted production in spite 
hazardous atmospheres—permanently quiet operaigl 
that results in less waste of human energy—and o 
other specialized features that reflect lower final cos 


Century’s Organization Helps, Too 

Century’s national organization of Motor Special 
has long helped appliance manufacturers and machi 
tool builders to effect savings in original design and 
production output costs. They can help you best wh 
your machines or your products are still in the b 
print or experimental stage. 


Everyone Benefits from Century’s Performance 

Whether you are a manufacturer of consumer pr 
ucts or industrial equipment, a wholesaler or retail 
you, too, have a direct or indirect stake in how wé 
Century Motors can help others in solving the proble 
of delivering a better product at a lower cost. 


Act Now — If you are a manufacturer of Motori 
Equipment or Appliances, it will pay you to call yo 
nearest of Century's 31 branch offices, 


409 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY « 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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pA provided some adjustment for 


OPA has made no definite commit- 
ent on the suspension of ceilings, but 
has stated that it would. remove 
em only if prices drop substantially 
slow present ceilings at all levels of 
istribution, arabe A at retail, and 
nd to remain there. That looks likely. 


Soxes Assured 


Fruit Growers Exchange 
buys entire California town and 
0,273 acres of pine timber 

ith an eye on the future. 


Most of the hundreds of orange grow- 
rs who are members of the California 
it Growers Exchange grow their 

it in southern California. But it is to 
northern California that the exchange 
must look for that most important item 
boxes. 

Timber Acquired—Last week Fruit 

rowers Supply Co., a subsidiary of the 

lifornia brit Growers Exchange, 
made doubly sure that it will have a 
upply of pine orange boxes for a long 
ime to come. It purchased the entire 
own of Westwood in northern Califor- 
nia, which is near Susanville and Hilt 
here the company now has mills turn- 
ing out box shooks. 

The transaction, involving approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, was concluded with 
fhe Red River Lumber Co. The deal 
ncludes the townsite, the 850 cabins, 
wellings, and rooming houses, all busi- 
hess buildings, the sawmill, and the 
arious utilities. Also included are 10,- 
P73 acres of pine timber. The new pur- 
haser also acquired an option on 83,- 
)00 more acres of timber. : 
End of a powe e sale marks 
e first time since the Civil War that 
he lumber dynasty founded by the 
ate Thomas Barlow Walker has not 
been actively engaged in the processing 
bf logs into os At the close of the 

ivil War Walker became a partner 
in the firm of Butler, Mills & Walker 

Minnesota. In the business depres- 
ion of 1872-1873 he withdrew to found 

e Red River Lumber Co., and be- 
fame immensely wealthy when iron ore 
ras discovered on his timberland. Much 


JB the land was sold to the U. S. Steel 


orp. and Walker shifted his Red River 
umber Co, tations to northern 
alifornia in 1913. 

In purchasing Westwood, the Cali- 
omia Fruit Growers Exchange not only 
as a “company town” but also acquired 
ihe site of some bloody union warfare. 

¢ A.F.L. now has a majority of the 
orkers, totaling some 1900. 
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Waite the steel ball is but one little part of a ball bearing, it’s 


a most important part—and making it “round” is a most import- 


ant and interesting process. 


The extreme precision limits obtained (such as diameter within 
two one-hundred-thousandths of an inch) and interesting tacts re- 
garding the wonderful strength of the steel ball, are among the 


subjects covered in our little Booklet “BM”. 


We will be delighted to send you one for the asking. 


Meanwhile, remember that every mechanical device that helps 
make our civilization possible, has ball bearings in its family tree 


—somewhere— somehow! 


] Slug of steel wire is placed 


between accurately formed 


Under heavy pressure, dies 


“flash’’. 


Grinding to perfection of 
diameter noel i 

done in very much the 
same way that human hands 
can roll a ball froma lump 
of putty. 


slug into a rough 
with minimum of 


sphericity is 


5 Final grindin 

and lapping pol- 
ishes sphere to a 
brilliant finish — 
not for “looks”, 
but for perfection 
of form and size. 


nothing rolls like a ball 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 


CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 « LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimbol! 716! 


NEW DEPARTURE 


can keep on sawing wo 


Why the lumber? It's a double 
reminder. First . . . that one of 
the earliest materials to enlist con- 
tinues in strong war demand. 

And second...? That the 
same material is essential to the 
construction activity so closely 
allied with transition to peace. 

Plainly, the lumber industry's 
course is to keep on sawing 
wood. And that’s good advice for 
everyone. We'll apply it by main- 
taining needed production... 
conserving scarce supplies... 
developing future job opportuni- 
ties. For aid in all, as our 
illustration suggests, put 
material-handling opera- 
tions up to Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and 


ee PAY 


Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Machines that use flexible 
preformed rope have a head 
start toward smooth, sustained, 
economical performance. Light- 
weight and firm-gripping braided 
slings enable employees to com- 
plete heavy or difficult lifts with 
speed and confidence. 

Armed with high capacity for 
work, long-lived Preformed 
Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand 
Braided Slings fight wasted time 
and manpower. Both are ready 
without conversion for new lift- 
ing, loading and moving 
tasks. Send your inquiry 
now. In our book, sawing 
wood also means co- 
operation. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new feder; 
regulations affecting prioritie 
price control, and transportation, 


Increased Civilian Supply 


WPB has lifted quota restrictions on #4 
use of cellophane for packaging. wrappin 
or scaling cigarettes, cigars, chewing , 
smoking tobacco, and bakery products, Fo, 
merly, cellophane for such purposes wa 
limited to 90% of 1942 consumptio 
Cigarettes may once more be packaged jy 
a combination of aluminum foi! and celjy 
ag Restrictions on cellulose caps ang 

ands and on cellophane used in food pac 
aging seals are also removed from Orde 
L-20. 

@ Alpaca Wool—WPB Order M-73 hy 
been amended to lift restrictions on the us 
of alpaca wool, formerly free only for use 
in yarns or cloth to fill orders of the Amy, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, or War Ship. 
ping Administration. 
@ Wrenches—Manufacture and ale of 
wrench sets are permitted for inventory and 


shelf stocks of producers and distributors by of 
an amendment to Schedule II of WpR ot 
Order L-216. Most wrench sets have here. = 
tofore been produced only to fill speciic bi 
orders of ultimate consumers. Striking _ 
wrenches may also be produced for inven. *™ 
tory, and four sizes of 3-in. square drive : 
hexagon socket wrenches are added to the bs 
permitted inventory list. 

@ Farm Machinery—Distributors may now 
obtain AA-2 preference ratings for purchay T 
ing electric motors, circular cordwood sav 
blades, and 18 other kinds of repair part 

for resale to dealers serving farmers, WP8 


has announced. Formerly, ratings as low a 
AA-4 were assigned for these items. 


atny ett det ee Ce, 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Steel warehouses will be allowed to in 
crease their stocks of general steel products 
under Direction 3 to WPB Order M-21->, 
provided they can do so without interfering 
with war production schedules. Warchouse 
in Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah, and Washington may place or 
ders before Feb. 1, 1945, for delivery in 
the first or second quarter next year, up to 
35% of the general steel products delivered 
from their stocks in the third quarter of 
1944 or in the base period of 1941, which- 
ever is greater. Elsewhere, warehouses may 
order up to 25% of deliveries in either 
period. Merchant trade products such # 
pipe, galvanized sheets, tin and terneplate 
and wire products are excluded from the 
direction. 

@ Rubber Yarn, Elastic Thread—WPB Or 
der M-124 has been amended to permit di 
rect sale or delivery of natural rubbe 
thread produced after Jan. 1, 1944, on oF 
ders of the Army, Navy, Maritime Comms 
sion, War Shipping Administration, and 
Veterans Administration and used by those 
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ies in the manufacture of — air- 
ui t, utes, an Trage 
= Use of Ri eheed 9 — “ 
sa} mili may authorize 
ae eae Pihber thread is unsuitable. 
nce ratings will be granted to obtain 
rubber thread for the manu- 
re of a specified list of items of safety 
cipment and elastic health and surgical 
equipment, u application, at least 15 
days before beginning of any calendar 
quarter, to WPB’s Safety & Technical 
Equipment Div., Washington 25, D. C. 
e Tantalum—All restrictions on use of tanta- 
jum have been removed by revocation of 
WPB Order tg aa 
@ Speci Papers—To increase the life o 
eee and to reduce pulp paper 
use, glassine, as well as grease-proof and vege- 
table parchment papers, may now be used 
for packaging rubber and rubber goods, to- 
pacco and tobacco products, coffee, tea, po- 
tato and corn chips, popcorn, certain drink 
powders, and general printed — un- 
der an amendment to WPB Order M-286. 
Restrictions on the use of petroleum wax in 
the manufacture of waxed paper have been 
removed by an amendment to Order 
M-351. 
@ Bread P; ing—Because WFA has tre- 
moved from WFO 1 all restrictions on the 
packaging of bread and rolls, bakers will be 
subject only to the packaging provisions of 
WPB Order M-351, which restricts the use 
of waxed paper in conjunction with any 
other paper wrapper for packaging bread 
and bakery products (excluding crackers and 
biscuits). The use of over-wraps in packag- 
ing crackers and biscuits continues to be 
restricted. 
@Sperm Oil—WFO 37, which limited the 
use, processing, and delivery of sperm oil, 
has been revoked. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Direction 1 to WPB Order M-37-d re- 
duces by 18% the poundage of reserved 
rayon yarn that any person may receive after 
Jan. 1, 1945, from the yarn set aside under 
the order for distribution to persons having 
specific quota allowances, 
¢ French Knitting Yanm—To meet increased 
Amy requirements for part-wool underwear, 
WPB has frozen the entire output of 
French knitting yarn produced from wool 
or other fibers that any spinner shall put 
into process from Dec. 17 1944, through 
Feb. 17, 1945. Each spinner of knitting 
yarn spun on the French worsted system is 
required to produce during this period at 
least the same proportion of French knitting 
yam that he produced during the month 
of October, 1944. (Order M-73, as 
amended.) 
© Western Pine Lumber—Only consumers 
(other than designated claimants) who have 
specific WPB authorization may accept west- 
em pine lumber, which is in critically short 
supply. WPB authorization will be given 
only for essential uses where other lumber 
cannot be substituted. Lumber affected by 
this action includes Idaho white pine, pon- 
derosa pine, and sugar pine produced by 
sawmills cutting 10,000 b.ft. or more of 
any kind of lumber a day. Consumers of 
Classes I and II, and farmers, who have not 
been authorized to receive western pine or 
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THIS (J, LIGHTING and APPLIANCE PANELBOARD 


is fafely Type UNDER ALL OPERATING CONDITIONS 


Each section is of Bakelite, molded in one 
iece. There are no removable covers to 
all off or become loosened by tampering 
cecal A gma including the switches, are 
applied from the rear... Each section 
contains four @ 30 ampere, single pole, 
heavy duty tumbler switches, with plug 
use connections... Branch Circuit tum- 
ler switches are rated 30 amperes, 250 
volts DC, and are of the quick-make, 
quick-break type, with double-break con- 
tacts...For surface or flush mounting, 
with from 4 to 42 branches; with main 


lugs only, or with safe main fuse 
disconnect, or @ Shetek ontoty type 
main switch. Approved by Underwriters” 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Write for Bulletin 67 — It contains 
complete information ... Frank Adam 
Electric Company, Box 357, St. Louis, Mo. 


(FA) 
_wrank Xdam \ 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS | 
ohne 


ERIE RESISTOR 
"THREE DIMENSIONAL” 


e 


CUSTOM MOLDED PLASTICS 


ITH ERIE RESISTOR, ‘Three Dimensional’’* 

plastics, lettering and designs are molded so that 
they stand out in bold relief from a colored back- 
ground. Either the design or background may be 
crystal clear, or each a different color. Since ail 
colors are applied to the rear surface, they are not 
subject to abrasive wear, and will retain their 
brilliance in spite of constant handling. 

Erie Resistor’s ‘Three Dimensional”’ plastics are 


particularly adaptable for name plates, knobs, dials, 
panels, handles . .. wherever lettering or decora 
tive lines are used. Since the one-color illustration 
cannot portray the wonderful results obtainable 
in Erie Resistor “Three Dimensional’’ plastics, we 
suggest you write for samples, at the same time 
stating your specific requirements. 

We will give you complete information promptly, 
without obligation. 


Plastics Division 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


*Licensed under Cardinal Corp. process patents 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Transmissioneering 
Delivers MORE Power 


Transmissioneering 
means advanced design 
in power drives. It is in- 
valuable in deciding on 
the most practical and 
efficient method of “de- 
livering power” from its 
source to the pro- 


duction machine. The Dodge Transmission- 
eer, your local Dodge 
Distributor, will be glad 
to assist your plant oper- 
ating men im lining up 
a completely effective 
power drive system... 
furnishing, in many cases, 
from his own stock of 
DodgeTransmissioneered 
power drives, ‘“The Right 
Drive for Every Job.” 


Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind., U. 8. A. No. 15 
Copyright 1944, Dodge Mfg. Corporation 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


Saves Time, Men, Money 


DOCK 
Li FT Get trucks loaded and on the way 
faster, with less manpower, with 
a Globe Loading Dock Lift. Just roll loads onto 
the lift; it quickly raises them to truck Jevel. 
Far faster than hand lifting; safer and cheaper, 
too. Lift recesses level with floor or driveway 
when not in use. Write today for illustrated 
Bulletin K-14. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philedeiphic 18, Pe. Des Moines 6, lowe 


LIFTS cud ELEVATORS 


American UHardware Corp., 
P. & F. Corbin Co. 

New Britain, Conn. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Atlantic Calsomine Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Automatic Radio Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 

Boston, Mass. 

Bloomington Limestone Corp. 

Bloomington, Ind. 

Boston Machine Works Co. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Cayuga Motors Corp. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Conley Frog & Switch Co. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Fairfield, Conn. 


A. H. du Grenier, Inc. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Everlastik Knitting Mills 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farr Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Florence Stove Co. 

Gardner, Mass. 

General Motors Corp., Fisher 
Body Div. 

(Two plants) 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Lamb-Grays Harbor Co. 

Hoquiam, Wash. 

Lincoln Mfg. Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

National Carbon Co., Inc. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Nunn Mfg. Co. 

Evanston, III. 

Paramount Textile Machinery 


Co. 
Kankakee, Il. 


Pinellas Lumber Co 
St. Petersburg, Fla 


Porcelain Steels, Inc. 
Lakewood, Ohio 


“Quick-Way” Truck Shove 
Cc 


‘0. 
Denver, Célo. 

The Reade Co. 
Lakehurst, N. J. 
Regal Electronics Corp 
New York, N. Y. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Co, 


Youngwood, Pa. 
Scandia Mfg. Co. 
North Arlington, N. J. 
L. R. Teeple Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


Thompson Products, 


Inc., 


Toledo Steel Products Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
United States 
chine Co. 
La Porte, Ind. 


Slicing 


Ma- 


(Names and winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in pro- 
duttion announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


who need more than the amount author- 
ized, may apply to WPB for a new or addi- 
tional authorization. (Direction 2a, Order 
L-335.) 

@ Feathers—The only new goose and duck 
feathers now free for other than military or 
specifically authorized orders are wing and 
tail and body feathers over 4 in. long. Mix- 
tures of new and used feathers are covered 
by this order, which is further amended to 
include medical pillows for the Army or 
Navy among the permitted uses for the re- 
stricted feathers. (WPB Order M-102, as 
amended.) 


Price Control Changes 


New methods for pricing domestic beer, 
ale, porter, stout, and other malt beverages, 
except. those served where sold, are estab- 
lished in OPA’s Revised Regulation 259, to 
take effect Dec. 18. Basic pricing methods 
at the brewer level are unchanged. Whole- 
salers are allowed a 23% markup and re- 
tailers a 35% markup over the cost of their 
malt beverages. Previously, wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ prices had been frozen’ at the 
March, 1942, levels, plus later increases al- 
lowed to brewers. e — retail price 
is not expected to be changed. 
eIm Watches—OPA expects a reduc- 
tion of about $15,000,000 in retail watch 
ag over the next six months to result 

the simplification of Regulation 499. 
Although dollar-and-cents ceilings on speci- 


fied parts and on watches and parts pur- 
chased in Switzerland remain generally un- 
changed, importers who do not buy in 
Switzerland must redetermine their prices 
on an in-line basis instead of on the for. 
mer cost-plus formula. Indirect importers 
must apply for prices to OPA in -Washing- 
ton. Wholesalers are granted a 30% mark- 
up; retailers are to apply to OPA ficld of- 
fices for maximum prices on new models 
This action permits the immediate pricing 
and distribution of a large shipment of 
watches that has just arrived in this coun- 
try. (Revised Regulation 499, and Amend- 
ment 12, Second Revised Maximum Export 
Regulation.) 

®@ Duck—A ceiling price increase averaging 
44% for all constructions of duck in the 
gray are established by Amendment 26, 
OPA Regulation 118. 

®@ Cotton Blankets—Producers of certain 
blankets, blanketing, and blanket robe cloth 
made entirely of domestic cotton (Classes 
I, IV, and VI) may sell these goods on an 
adjustable pricing basis which permits pro 
ducers to take advantage of any later price 
increase authorized by OPA, (Order 24 
— 118.) 

@ China and Pottery—A manufacturer maj 
apply to OPA for increases in the maximum 
prices of certain china and pottery items, 
extn that the items are not sold to 
ousehold consumers but to professional, 
industrial, or commercial consumers, or pro 
vided that they are sold for resale to a small 
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ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION © Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


"MOTOR-DRIVE is 
MORE THAN POWER” 


it aes 


Above: The Reliance V&S Adjustable- 
Drive is also available with a 
packaged control unit to provide 
changes over wide ranges. 

—_ t-in Reliance wae See oper- 
a from A-c. circuit, shes con: 
trolled power for all functions of lathe. 


WHETHER You TURN GIANT cRANKSHAFTS 


OR PROCESS FRAGILE FABRICS... 


there’s an IDEA in this use of V*S Drive 


This 125-ton Beloit Crankpin Turning Lathe machines 
huge crankshafts for Diesel Engines. With its Reliance 
V«xS Drive, all operations are electrically controlled— 
starting, stopping, reversing, jogging, speed adjustments, 
using the plant’s A-c. lines. All controls are within con- 
venient reach of the operator. Results: High production 
with precision operation, plus notable simplification of 
machine design and ease and effectiveness of control. 


With Reliance V*xS Adjustable-speed Drive it is pos- 
sible to centralize and simplify control of complicated 
production operations—whether they involve crankshafts 
weighing tons, or light metal foils, paper, or fragile 
textiles. This has been proved by applications of Reliance 
All-Electric V*S Drive in many industries, Wouldn’t it 
pay you to talk with a Reliance Application Engineer 
about V*S Drive and your own production planning? 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

1069 Ivanhoe Road «+ Cleveland, Ohio 
Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo © Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit:* Greenville (S. C.) 
Houston * (Kalamazoo * Los Angel: ° Mi lis © New York © Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh © Portiand (Ore.) © St. Lovis © Son Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. 

and other principal cities 


RELIANCE"): MOTORS 


number of purchasers, one of wh 
at least 4 of the manufacturer's out out of 
the articles. In the latter case, ; 
chasers must agree to absorb the 
(Amendment 7, Regulation 116.) 
@ Pianos and Piano Parts—OPA 
nounced that new pianos will 
placed under dollar-and-cents ceili: 
at levels approximating the manuf 
list prices in March, 1942. In hoidi 
ceilings to these levels, OPA is re uirin 
retailers to absorb a 13% increase ip aoe 
granted to piano manufacturers in © tober 
1944. Manufacturers of piano part 
apply for adjustments of their ceiling prices 
whenever existing ceilings hinder the fp 
sumption of production. (Amendment 2) 
Order A-2, Regulation 188.) 
@ Monohydrated Copper Sulphate—Op, 
has announced a price increase of 25¢ per 
cwt. for this fungicide ingredient produced 
in specified areas, packed in 123-Ib paper 
bags within 200-Ib. drums, and sold 3 
wholesale in carlots. Retailers who buy jp 
carlots may pass on the increase to consum. 
ers. (Amendment 6, Regulation 35+.) 

® Frozen Seafood—Most types of fresh and 
frozen fish and seafood now undcr Price 
control will soon be given community ej. 
ing prices in many areas as a result of the 
new cents-per-pound markups just estab. 
lished for frozen fish and seafood. This 
OPA action provides retailers with better 
margins on low-cost frozen items than they 
could obtain under the former percentage 
markup system of pricing. (Revised Reguli. 
tion 507.) 

© Christmas Tree Lights—The price to con. 
sumers of Christmas tree lighting scts that 
are assembled by retailers must be no more 
than the total of the retail prices for cach 
of the parts. (Order 3027, OPA Regulation 
188.) 

@ Industrial Wooden Boxes and Box Parts 
—Manufacturers may again use as their ceil- 
ing prices the highest prices they charged 
in March, 1942, with adjustments for in- 
creased material and overtime costs. This 
action supersedes the recent OPA ruling 
that manufacturers must use their weighted 
average March, 1942, prices in computing 
ceilings. (Amendment 1, Second Revised 
Regulation 195.) 

© Tires—Used C-1 rubber tires no longer fit 
for Army service, which are to be sold by 
the government to civilians, have been given 
wholesale ceiling prices of $30 per ton, f.o.b 
shipping point, on sales by the Treasury 
Dept.’s Procurement Div., and $40 per ton, 
f.o.b. destination, on sales by eaibiblectueen 
to tire dealers, (Order 12, Supplementay 
Order 94.) 
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Information 


An Industrial — Facilities Manual, 
0 


containing basic plans for in-plant feeding 
and illustrated with design charts, has just 
been published by the Office of Distribu- 
tion, War Food Administration. The man- 
ual is directed to industrial engineers and 
architects, equipment houses, food-service 
facility dealers, and colleges and schools 
where food-service management is taught. 
A limited number of copies are available to 
individuals and organizations in those cate- 
gories upon request from the regional offices 
of the Office of Distribution, 
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implified routine—at lowest 


operating cost! 


OWER COSTS will be a prime 
requisite in the calendar of 1945 
business. The compact Cardineer is a 
distinct aid in profit building. It saves 
time—saves manpower—saves space 
and saves energy for greater efficiency 
in the handling of the day’s office routine. 


Up to 15,000 cards are constantly 
within reach of the operator. Cardineer 


is good-looking—it is portable—it oper- 
ates on the wheel principle and its first 
cost quickly disappears in the econo- 
mies it brings. It is available in four 
models according to your need. Cardi- 
neer is now used by scores of corpora- 
tions whose record-keeping problems 
it has simplified and unified. Cardi- 
neer is ready for immediate delivery. 
Write or phone for a demonstration. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED \po= CANTON 2, OHIO 


OFFICES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Systems to Fit the Routine 


TRA-DEX 


VISIBLE FILE 


PRODUCTION 


Cane Harvesters 


Sugar plantations turn to 
mechanical equipment as labor 
shortages grow. It’s estimated 
that units replace 21,360 men. 


The Louisiand sugar cane crop form- 

erly required from 30,000 to 35,000 
workers each harvest season. Today 
mechanical harvesters are on the job— 
about 350 of them doing the job of an 
estimated 21,360 hand laborers. 
e Manpower Problem—With wartime 
labor shortages bedeviling the industry 
(some 6,000 prisoners of war were re- 
cruited for this year’s harvest and 3,000 
more were promised), the mechanical 
harvesters are credited with saving the 
day for Louisiana planters. Long before 
the war the harvesting devices were 
struggling for recognition, but it took 
the manpower shortage to put them 
Over, - 

Progressive-minded Louisiana a 

and inventors began tackling the idea 
of cutting cane mechanically as far back 
as 1889. G. D. Luce in 1904 patented 
a cane harvester, on which he con- 
tinued to work until 1918. Other pat- 
ents were taken out in 1925, and still 
another machine developed in Australia 
was tested in Cuba and Florida during 
the late twenties. High initial cost, 
bulk, weight, and lack of maneuver- 
ability were early difficulties. 
e Technical Difficulties—In developing 
a cane harvester, many technical prob- 
lems had to be overcome. In addition, 
there was virtually no demand for the 
device, since plenty of cheap hand labor 
was available. 

Sugar cane is extremely bulky and 
offers a great deal more resistance to the 
cutting than does grain or grass. 

The most valuable part of the cane 
is closest to the ground, which means 
that it must be cut as close as possible. 
This involved hazards to the cutting 
tool. 

The stalks are not always erect and 

straight on the row, but are frequently 
crooked and lodged across the rows, 
presenting a problem in lifting and 
gathering. 
@ Must Be Stripped—In addition to 
being cut at the ground, the cane must 
be topped-and stripped. Cane stalks 
are not aM of uniform length and the 
proper height for topping one stalk 
might be too high or too low for 
another. 
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Stubble crops are expected from cane, 
and the harvester must be designed and 
operated so that this stubble won't be 
damaged. 

In spite of these problems and public 

indifference, Louisiana inventors kept 
driving for an economical, efficient 
harvester. 
@ Machines Improved—S. A. Thornton 
of Jeanerette, La., started work on a 
windrowing machine in 1929 and tre- 
vived it with improvements in 1935. 
J. J. Munson of the South Coast Corp. 
and B. C. Thomson of the Thomson 
Machinery Co. began working on a 
light windrowing machine about 1937, 
and had it in the field: for the 1938 
crop. Improvements have been made 
from year to year. 

In 1940 H. B. Naquin of Thibodaux, 


La., brought out a light mach whid 
cut the cane only at the bottom 7 
two years later he added a t: aa 
vice to his machine and is y 
further improvements. All of ; ese m 
chines cut the cane at top ai bott, 
and lay it on the ground. In | 39 4 
Wurtele developed a machine 4 
would also load cane in the 
cart, thus extending the wor! 
of the harvester he had 
earlier (BW—Oct.1’38,p47). 
When the United States « 
war in 1941 there were 
harvesters in operation in 
harvesting approximately 6] : 
of cane. In 1942 there wer 
chines that harvested 
1,540.000 tons of cane. 
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material and manpower shortage cy 


tailed production of machines in ]943 
only 84 being built. For the harvest g 
1944 there was a total of 356 mechay 
ical harvesters available. Most of the 
are owned individually by plantatic 


Two of Louisiana’s most popular sugar cane harvesters are the Thomson sel 
propelled machine (above), which piles up the stalks for collection, and the 
Wurtele tractor-mounted job (below) which deposits them in a field wagon 
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operators but there is some custom har- 
yesting. 


cane harvester manufacturing is in the 
hands of three Louisiana firms—the 
Thomson Machinery Co. at Labadie- 
yille, the. Thornton Machine Co. of 
Jeanerette, and the Wurtele Cane Har- 
yester Co. of Mix. 

The Thomson unit is self propelled, 
shaves the cane about an inch from the 

round, and cuts the tops, laying the 
cane across the rows for the mechanical 
loader to come along later and pick up. 
A recent development in the Thomson 
harvester is the laying of three rows of 
cane in the first row cut, thus effecting 
qa two-thirds reduction in the pickup 
labor required. 

The Wurtele harvester, with an ap- 
liance for connecting it to a tractor, 
cuts both bottom and tops and loads 
the cane in a wagon. In the Wurtele 
operation the shucking is done with 
pitchforks, in the Thomson operation 
by burning. ; 
e Units onstrated—At the West- 
over Plantation of Milliken & Farwell, 
Inc., New Orleans sugar company, Goy. 
Jimmie H. Davis and a group of Louisi- 
ana’s leading cane planters recently wit- 
nesed a demonstration of Thomson 
and Wurtele units. 

The observers saw the harvesters 
move down the rows, neatly severing 
the cane hardly an inch from the 
ground. ‘The machines are set to top 
stalks of average height. A_ harvester 
can cut about ten acres a day. Costs 
estimates vary considerably. One com- 
pany claims 15¢ a ton, another 25¢, as 
compared with $1.25 a ton for hand 
labor 
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Use of the harvesters, designed for 
Louisiana soil and planting conditions, 
1 selifq@e 2480't spread widely to other states, but 

some experiments have been made in 
id the Florida. and Georgia. In Hawaii cane 
vagona™ has been harvested by a-“grab” machine 
which tears the stalks up by the roots 
(BW—Apr.20’40,p44). Mass production 
of mechanical harvesters is believed un- 
likely because of the comparatively small 
market and the variety of growing con- 
ditions, 
¢ Flame Cultivation—Urged by the suc- 
cess of the harvester the sugar cane in- 
dustry will next devote its sincere atten- 
tion—no longer indifferent—to the possi- 
ag of flame cultivation for the cane 

s. 

The basis of flame cultivation—when 
aflame 1,000F is moved rapidly down a 
tow of sugar cane—may be called differ- 
ential burning similar to flame cultiva- 
tion of cotton (BW —Aug.16’41,p20). 
The unwanted weeds and grasses are 
“se ar _ the tougher sugar cane 
8 only sli retarded and _basicall 
idorned®” ' : 
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@ Operations Vary—Nearly 90% of the | 


eet a Metal of Many Parts 


--and learn a tested way 
to meet post-war competition! 


Meet indium — our latest ‘‘glamour”’ 
metal. Once indium was a laboratory 
curiosity, valued at $20,000 an ounce. 
Today, this strange, silvery metal is an 
invaluable ingredient of airplane bear- 
ings and propellor finishes... yet costs 
only $7.50 an ounce! And thereby 
hangs a tale... 


3 Developing these techniques was no 

cinch. Indium is a temperamental 
metal that reacts to heat in weird ways. 
Producers ran into one tricky control 
problem after another. They might be 
struggling yet had it not been for to- 
day’s highly developed instrumentation 
-a science to which Foxboro has been 
the leading contributor. 


he story of indium gives another 

dramatic instance of the wide- 
spread cost-reducing job that auto- 
matic instrumentation is doing. Less 
spectacular but just as significant 
are the savings these precision proc- 
ess-control tools are carving out for 
paper, food, textile, petroleum and 
many other industries. 


Moral of this story is: If you’re 
wondering how to meet post-war 
competition (and who isn’t! ) now is 
the time to tune-up your production 


Back in ‘41, aviation engineers found 
in indium a material for extending 
bearing life from hundreds to thou- 
sands of hours. Sensing the metat's 
mighty military importance, indium 
producers sat up nights — and came up 
with new techniques to boost produc- 
tion and cut costs. 


techniques. If present costs are too 
high, or your product quality shows 
too many rough spots, you prob- 
ably need Foxboro Instrumentation 
to police critical temperature, pres- 
sure or flow. Foxboro’s “know-how” 
is yours to command! The Foxboro 
Co., 120 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, 
Mass. Also Montreal, Canada. 
Branches in principal cities. 


Reg. U.8. Pat. Of. 


LIFT for the vehicles of D 
day is provided by thousands 
of specially - designed 
Roebling Slings that send 
aircraft engines and landing 


craft on their way. Does your 
job call for sling engineering? 


POWER by the k.w is surg- 


ing to many a war plant | 


through Roebling Shielded 
Type Paper Cables like this. 
Many an overloaded, over- 
worked circuit can thank 
Roebling cables for contin- 
ued operation. 


FEATHERWEIGHT filters 
to keep dust out of bomber 
engines? Sure — Roebling’s 
Woven: Wire Fabrics Divi- 
sion turns out screen made of 
.010” diameter aluminum 
wires, 20 to the inch. What's 
your filter problem? 


TOUGH armor for “‘BX”’ 
cable sounds like a routine 
job, but the Roebling flat 
wires that make it aren’t 
manufactured that way. 
Roebling Rounds, Flats and 
Shapes hit “specs” on the 
nose, fabricate easily. 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY « TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


{) ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND © FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE * ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


Cotton Still Fights 


Development and research 
in resin bonded yarn*are raising 
industry's hopes that tire cord 
battle isn’t permanently lost. 


1 Naa 


i] 
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Although rayon apparently has won 
its wartime battle against cotton for the 
heavy tire cord business (BW —Noy.?; 
’44,p24), cotton interests aren’t ye 
ready to concede a permanent victory, 
They may have a new weapon in the 
form of resin bonded yarn. 

e With Bonding Agents—The fact that 
synthetic resins and other bondi 
agents can be used economically to 
eliminate much of the spinning and 
twisting that is done in the conven. 
tional cotton mill was disclosed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
can Assn. of Textile Chemists & Col. 
orists. 

Some time ago Riverside & Dan 

River Mills did some research on how 
to make cotton shoe thread as strong 
as linen. A patent was issued to Dr. 
Harley W. Jennings of Dan River’ 
research staff on “fiber bonded” yam. 
Jennings developed a method of apply- 
ing a bonding agent to the spun and 
twisted yarn. 
e Tire Cord Research—More recently, 
Dan River began tire cord research on 
the basis of the Jennings patent. It hit 
on the idea of applying the bonding 
agent at the first stage of yarn manv- 
facturing—that is, to the roving, the 
delicate, untwisted downy rope that 
appears after cleaned cotton fibers are 
first brought together in a kind of loose 
alignment. 

The resin usually is applied in a 
liquid solution, which acts as a plasticiz- 
ing agent, while the yarn is wet, it is 
stretched at tension just below the 
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breaking point, and “set” in drying Hg} 
machinery. a 
e Still in Development—Questions on 
whether resin bonding will put cotton j™ 
cord back on equal terms with rayon, [ij da 
or ahead of it, in the tire cord field Hon 
are answered no further than Riverside’s I, h 
statement that the process is still in Me 
the development stage. | 
Two difficulties remain to be over 9 Bu 
come. The chemical treating and me- Hi co 
chanical stretching process, so fat, Hq, 
stops short of producing a cord that hi 
has enough elongation (stretchability) de 


to meet tire cord specifications; and, at 
the other end of the scale, it hasn’t yet 
produced yarn of small enough diameter 
or elastic enough to use in the looms 
that weave domestic cotton goods. — 
e Comparisons Made—Dan River didnt 
throw down any challenge to rayon, but 
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GOOD FOR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS ANY SUNDAY 


@Farmer Jones could count on at 
least twenty-five extra dollars any 
summer Sunday in those good old 
days... hauling out the cars which, 
one by one, chugged and panted to 
ahelpless standstill in the mudhole 
in front of his place. 


But the cars which whiz along 
countless country highways nowa- 
days are untroubled by mudholes, 
hills or rough going. Luxurious, 
dependable and safe, they are the 
products of an amazing quarter- 
century of automotive progress and 
of the initiative, vision and tremen- 
dous energy of the men in this 


youthful and dynamic industry. 


The Eaton organization, by supply- 
ing mass-manufactured precision 
parts for many makes and models 
of cars, has done its best to con- 
tribute to that progress . . . to the 
development of the modern auto- 
mobile and of the production meth- 
ods which made it possible to build 
such quality into cars which rolled 
off the assembly lines by the hun- 
dreds or thousands every day. 


The new knowledge and new tech- 
niques developed by Eaton in work- 
ing with automotive and aircraft 


engineers during the war, have 
added greatly to the value of Eaton’s 
thirty years’ experience with these 
industries. After the war is com- 
pletely won, everything that Eaton 
has in ability, experience and re- 
sources will again be devoted to 
peacetime progress in motor vehi- 
cles and aircraft. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
PLANTS: CLEVELAND « DETROIT « SAGINAW 
MARSHALL « GATTLE CREEK « VASSAR +> MASSILLON 


SUPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


This Practical 
PROFIT-PRODUCER 
Works Anywhere 


If you think your business is “‘dif- 
ferent,”’ here are some things you 
should know about the Morton 
Suggestion System. 


1—This veteran of more than 10, 
ooo installations gets a sus- 
tained volume of time and 
money-saving ideas from the 
employes of any kind or type 
of business. 


2—The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem is complete. Its equipment 
methods and appeals were de- 
signed by professionals to get 
action from employes. 


3—Properly operated Morton Sug- 
gestion Systems usually recurn 
a year’s cost within 30 days. 

4—The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem costs less to use than 
‘home made”’ makeshifts, 


It costs nothing to get complete 
details about what this valuable 
aid to more profitable operation 
can do for you. Make it your busi- 
ness to get that story immediately. 
Write us today. 


. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


N. Leamington Av ( 44, til 


it did make some comparisons between 
resin bonded tire cord and conventional 
cotton tire cord. 

In development work Dan River used 
roving of 1,200 yd. to the pound, from 
which yarn that was slightly finer in 
diameter, slightly lighter, and consid- 
erably stronger than what the trade 
knows as 12/4-2 cord (theoretically, 
1,260 yd. to the pound, actually about 
1,050 yd.) was produced. 

e Strength Reported—The conventional 
cotton cord had breaking strength of 
174 Ib., whereas the resin bonded 
cord strength was reported to be 24 
Ib. However, the Riverside process cord 
had so little elongation (only about 1% 
at load of 10 Ib.) that it would not be 
used in tires, and probably not in most 
cotton goods. Tire cord specifications 
uire 6% to 7% elongation at 10 Ib. 
This difficulty, in theory, may be 
overcome if another process is added, 
to shrink the yarn, after stretching, and 
thus make it more stretchable. The trick 
is to do this without sacrificing too 
much strength. 
e Future Seen— Although the resin 
bonded process isn’t ready to invade 
the tire cord market, its sponsors see 
an immediate future in cord for trans- 
mission belts, where high strength and 
minimum stretch are required. There 
robably will be other applications. 
esin bonded cord may be made rela- 
tively soft and weak, or relatively stiff 


DESIGNER'S DREAM 


E. F. Webb, Chrysler engineer, shows 
what the postwar motorist might face 
if all the ideas for instruments were 
put in one car. With everything from 
tachometers to barometers, the gage- 


and strong, depending upon am: unt 
type of bonding agent. Resin Pick ; 
so far, has been varied in the rane frop 
2% to 10% of dry yarn weight 

Dan River hopes to apply the reg 
bonded process to a perennial probler, 
increasing the usefulness of short stan 
cotton. It points out that about 5,009 
000 bales of short staple cotton are og 
hand. 


DIESEL OUTLOOK EXAMINED 


Twenty-five top diesel builders, mem, 
bers of the Diesel Engine Manufacty;. 
ers Assn., met in Cleveland last wee 
to survey the outlook for their indys 
try. They forecast that 1945 produc. 
tion will exceed this year’s regardless of 
whether Germany surrenders. 


Output for 1944—mostly for the | 
Army and Navy—will be more thai. . 
$750,000,000, twice the total volume infamy Mie 


the 40 years before the war. 

eye gain expected for the postwar 
future will be in trucks and buses, only 
a small percentage of which were diesel. 
powered before the war. The expecta. 
tion is based on the efficiency and econ- 
omy with which diesels utilize fuel oj] 
instead of gasoline. 

The D.E.M.A. has launched a pro- 
gram to encourage engineering schools 
to offer special courses in diesel eng: 
neering and to urge manufacturers to 
take young engineers into their organ- 


laden dashboard would overflow wind- 
shields and require a periscope for the 
driver. Webb’s demonstration before 
the Detroit Society of Automotive 
Engineers met unanimous agret 
ment that prewar simplicity in aute 
controls wouldn’t be revolutionized. 
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FOR DESTROYERS 


Main propulsion turbines capable of 
driving them at high speeds, propul- 
sion shafting, pumps, motors. 


FOR BABY FLAT TOPS 


Propulsion turbines, motors, pumps, 
switchboards, main condensers, aux- 
iliary condensers, 


White wil tou, want to ballel ? 


RODUCING the world’s largest 
P variety of marine equipment 
—for the U. S. Navy, for the 
Maritime Commission—is just 
one of our war jobs... 

We are turning out revolu- 
tionary gas turbines for Houdry 
oil refineries— sensational new 
electronic devices for war plants 


—tractors, bulldozers, motors, 
pumps, crushers, V-belt drives 
-.-more than 1600 different war, 
war industry and farm products! 
From all this work is coming 
knowledge and experience of 
tremendous value to peacetime 
America. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


Official U. 8. Navy Photographs 


argest Line Of Mayor 
Gui prnent— 


ALMERS 


VICTORY NEWS 


Boost Transformer Capacity: The 
latest in forced oil cooling—the new Allis- 
Chalmers Electro Cooler—is capable of 
jumping capacity of most transforme 
now in service by 20 to 60°%. 

The unit is entirely self-contained 
tremely simple in design with few wearing 
parts to cause trouble. It employs no 
glands or stuffing boxes and can be easily 
installed or removed without shifting the 
transformer. For full information, call the 
A-C office near you. 


Saves Time, Work, Manpower: Al- 
ready tested and proved, Allis-Chalmers’ 
new one-man hay baler waits only for the 
end of war to go into mass production. 
Power take-off driven and completely self- 
acting, this amazing farm machine has a 
capacity that equals or exceeds that of 
conventional $- or 4-man pick-up baler. 


This baler forms a new type rolled bale 
which is weather-resistant and offers a 
simple and economical way of packaging, 
storing, feeding, transporting hay or straw. 


Newest Power Plant in 50 Years: 
That’s what people are calling the sensa- 
tional new Gas Turbine made by Allis 
Chalmers, and limited at present to strict 
war use. 

Gas turbines are simple and compact in 
design, economical in operation, yet pack 
a whirlwind of power. Many A-C units 
are already in use in oil refineries speeding 
manufacture of 100-octane gasoline! 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


TUNE IN THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
8:30 P.M. E.W.T.— SATURDAYS 


aslitte aitila. ecto 


BLUE NETWORK — COAST-TO-COAST 


getting warmed up at that time. 


_ DESIGNING DOESN'T STOP 


Py 
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An eye accident can cost as much as a raised 
V/\ check—frequently $1000 or more. Yet, according 
to conservative estimates, 98% of all eye accidents are 
preventable. The wearing of safety goggles practically 
eliminates the danger from eye hazards. And the price 
of such protection is low . . . only about $1.50 per em- 
ployee. Your Safety Director can show you how an 
adequate eye protection program can materially reduce 
your production costs. Why not let him work out the de- 


tails with an AO Safety Representative? 


ee 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CALL IN AN AO MAN AND KEEP YOUR PRODUCTION EYES PRODUCING 


izations. Also proposed is that t! 
ernment distribute to such engincerir 
schools for training purposes ?.( 
plus diesels. 
No diesel manufacturer is ]ik; |, 

enter the postwar passenger aut: 

field. It is explained that the «crap, 
owner turns in his car after 20.06) ead 


or so, and that a diesel engine is jys 


Answering the question “Why can't 
airplane design be frozen?” the Air. 
craft War Production Council of Los 
Angeles has gathered in some engineer. 
ing man-hour figures from West Coast 
plane plants, and found that dray ing- 
board work has just begun when a first 


| plane is delivered. 


To design a typical fighter up to 


| delivery, an average of 140,273 engineer. 


ing man-hours is needed, and after 
delivery 1,617,335. For a typical bomber 
414,012 man-hours are required up to 
delivery, and then 2,553,683. 
Time is spent in an increasing ratio 
to maintain design, because the armed 
forces ask for changes based on battle 
experience, developments in_ plane- 
building technique, and shifts in fight. 
ing fronts, while improved factory meth- 


| ods dictate production changes that 


have to be engineered, and subcontrac- 


| tors have to have new specifications. 


ONE BILLION GALLONS! 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. (Jersey 
Standard subsidiary) delivered its bil- 
lionth gallon of aviation gasoline to 
military officials in a ceremony at its 
Baytown refinery near Houston this 
week. The Humble record, which the 
company claims is tops for all U. S. re. 
fineries, was reached as the Army be. 
gan to urge several oil companies to 
consider additional facilities beyond 
those required for the existing 1(0- 
octane program. 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., meanwhile, a2- 
nounced WPB approval of a “major 
construction program,” at its Hous- 
ton refinery, including plans for a new 
fluid catalytic cracking unit, gas recov- 
ery unit, and alkylation unit. 


KITCHEN FURNITURE TOO 


One more answer to the question of 
what to do with all the excess alu- 
minum capacity after the war (BW- 
Dec.9’44,p22) was made this week when 
it became known that the Aluminum | 
Co. of America is planning a postwar 
line of aluminum kitchen furniture to 
supplement the kitchen utensil line of 
its subsidiary, the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
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His chances of doing so are good — other thirigs being equal — if his steam costs 


are less than yours. For the cost of steam is af important part of total 
production costs. Therefore, it affects the prices that will go far toward winning 
and holding customers in the highly competitive era ahead. 


Old, inefficient steam generating equipment is always a vulnerable spot in 
a company’s effort to hold its markets. It is an ever-present source of losses that are 
substantial yet difficult to total up in dollars — losses attributable to low fuel 
burning efficiency and inability to use the cheaper grades of fuel — losses 
resulting from excessively high maintenance, — and, most serious of all, losses of 
production time incident to breakdowns which at times may necessitate shutting 
down the entire plant. 


Some of these losses can be eliminated and the others minimized by the 
installation of modern C-E Steam Generating Equipment. Such an installation 
would be designed to utilize efficiently the poorer grades of low-cost fuel available 
in your locality, It would provide a dependable supply of steam at all times with the 
tesetve capacity needed for peak operation. Finally, it would provide low maintenance 
expense and maximum assurance against costly interruptions of production. 


Because of these lasting operating benefits, an installation of C-E equipment 
can be a farsighted and profitable part of your investment program for 
strengthening your competitive position in the future, 


oe scene Borne span the en- 
ire generat - 
quirements from small stoker-fred COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


boilers of | h horsepo 
to the target pint elaine toni. 200. Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. Y 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Enameling Steel 


Newest product of the Inland Steel 
Co., First National Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, is ““Ti-Namel Steel,” a vitreous- 
enameling sheet of superior characteris- 
tics developed in cooperation with the 
Titanium Alloy Mig. Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Titanium is added to steel dur- 
ing processing in a quantity sufficient to 
combine with much of the latter’s car- 
bon and form titanium carbide which 
promises not to react with enameling 
frits to cause gassing and consequent 
black specks, pits, and blisters in enam- 
eled products. 

End results are said to include: (1) 
a sheet that permits white and pastel 
colors of vitreous enamel to be applied 
directly “without the prior application 
of a base, or ground coat, enamel”; (2) 
drawing properties that are “fully equal 
to the best deep drawing iron and steel 
sheets, including the an steel sheets 
furnished to the automotive industry”; 
(3) “increased resistance to sagging,” 
meaning that “enameled ware truer to 
required shape can be obtained, or 
lighter gages can be used.” 


“Fog-Free Goggle” 


Every time a wearer of the new Pola- 
roid Fog-Free Goggle inhales during 


normal pgemee a draft of outside air 


is drawn through intake vents in the 
outer sides of its rubber frame. to re- 
move moisture from within the goggle 
before there is enough of it to condense 
as fog on the plastic lens. Exhalation 
closes an inlet valve and opens an out- 
let valve in the lower part of the pro- 
truding nosepiece for expelling spent 
air from the lungs. 
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It is claimed that the new safety de- 
vice will not cloud up “regardless of 
how much the wearer perspires,” and 
that it is ‘most efficient for protecting 
eyes. against dust.” Polaroid em 

mbridge 39, Mass., designed the 
goggle and will furnish plastic lenses 


THINGS TO COME 


Bulkheads between the com- 
partments for pilots and passen- 
es on airliners of the future have 

n suggested as likely back- 
grounds for television and motion 
picture screens to while away long 
journeys. Whether such enter- 
tainment will materialize or not, 
there will still be room on the 
=. for a number of large, 
legible instrument dials to keep 
—— continuously posted on 

ight conditions. In a typical in- 
stallation there will probably be 
an altimeter, an indicator for air 
d, a compass with pointer 
showing the plane’s course, and a 
clock. 


Quick winter starts will be rou- 
tine after the war for the engines 
of construction machines, trucks, 
passenger cars, and other equip- 
ment that is parked in the great 
outdoors. A shot of a new starting 
fluid, formulated for planes based 
in Alaska and other really cold 
places, is reported to “kick the 
coldest engine into life instantly 
. . . On compression alone, if need 
be.” 


Operational - instructions, wir- 
ing, diagrams, warnings against 
misuse, and other messages from 
manufacturer to user will be in- 
tegral parts of peacetime products 
ranging from home appliances to 
locomotives. Basis for the pre- 
diction is favorable military ex- 
perience with similar loss-proof 
instructions which are helping 
to keep jeeps, tanks, artillery, and 
a host of equally complex equip- 
ment in continuous service and 
out of the repair shop. That the 
instructions will be integral with 
a product and permanent is as- 
sured because the decalcomanias 
that will carry them are proving 
resistant to water, fumes, abra- 
sion, vibration, and temperature 
extremes in the line of wartime 


duty. 


for it. H. L. Bouton Co., Buzzarg 
Bay, Mass., will manufacture it. \Vels, 
Mfg. Co., Troy and Oak Sts. Proy, 
dence 9, R. I., will be the sole striby. 
tion agency, 


Cover Plates 


Designed ognely as patches for byl. 
let holes in military planes, Speed Nut 
Cover Plates will continue to be many. 
factured by Tinnerman Products, In. 
2047 Fulton Rd., Cleveland 13, as ¢. 
movable covers for inspection door 
access holes, vent holes, and many oth. 


industrial applications. They will also 
be used to seal up holes left after alter. 
ations or removal of equipment. 
Made of SAE 1060 steel, heat- 
treated, Parkerized, and primed with 
zinc chromate, the plates are said to be 
“easily and quickly attached from onc 
side by sliding one end of the Speed 
Nut into the lols centering the cover 
plate over the hole, and tightening the 
screw. The turned-down tab on the 
cover plate prevents the nut from tum- 
ing when the screw is tightened.” Stand- 
ard sizes are already available to cover 
29/32-in., 14-in., and 1#-in. holes in a 
wide range of panel thicknesses. 


Payroll Assister 


New ease in computing payrolls to 
accord with federal wage and hour laws, 
Walsh-Healey public contracts act, ev- 
ecutive order No. 9240, and the federal 
withholding tax laws that will become 
effective Jan. 1 is promised by ‘The 
Payroll Auditor,” published by the Pay: 
roll Audit Co., Owatonna, Minn. Rez- 
ular, overtime, and total pay are all pre- 
figured for rates ranging from 30¢ to S2 
an hour for work-weeks of from } hour 
to 60 hours. Withholding tax rates aic 
prefigured on a daily, age * semi- 
monthly, or monthly basis. The book 
is printed in two colors on 84x1!-in 
Eye-Ease ledger paper, conveniently 
indexed with plastic-covered tabs, and 
bound in a sturdy loose-leaf binder. 
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DESIGN 
VISIONS 


CAPTURED 


Complete research and design facilities are available to 
assist manufacturers and engineers. In addition a full line 
of Fulton Sylphon pressure and temperature control de- 
vices is manufactured to meet a demand for complete, 
ready-to-install instruments. 


A NEW MOVIE FILM—“The Story of Metal 
Bellows” — is available to interested executives 
and organizations. 


Y 
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\ 


\ 
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surround us'today was somebody’s “dream” at one 
time or another . . . somebody conceived a mental pic- 
ture of a better, easier or less expensive way of doing 
something. 


Many of these design visions proved to be imprac- 
tical, but scores of them matured into devices vital to 
daily life as we have grown to know it. 


Sylphon Bellows have become essential parts of al- 
most everything that moves, gets hot or cold or just 
stays at one temperature. These ingenious metal dia- 
phragms convert temperature and pressure effects into 
controlled mechanical movement, to set valves, throw 
switches and scores of other functions. 


For over 40 years The Fulton Sylphon Co. has been 
working closely with men who have had visions of better 
ways of doing things . . . helping them to reduce these 
visions to tangible, practical instruments of better living. 


7 7 7 


Perhaps there is a place in your business for Sylphon 
Bellows. Bulletin YW-130 gives complete information. 


Ex one of the instruments of better: living that 


FIN ANCE tue marxers-pace 118) 


Year for Rails 


Completion of four major 
reorganizations makes 1944 an 
eventful period. Section 77 is 
facilitated by court ruling. 


In sight for Western Pacific R. R. 
bondholders is the end of a tiresome 
wait which started in mid-1935 when 
that road asked the U. S. District Court 
in San Francisco for permission to re- 
organize under the then new and un- 
tested Section 77 of the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


This assurance finally came recently - 


when the court, informed that arrange- 
ments had been completed for distribut- 
ing the new securities and cash payments 
provided for under the reorganization 
plan, ordered the road’s emergence from 
its nine-year trusteeship on Dec. 29. 

e Outstanding Year—This makes the 
fourth major rail reorganization accom- 
plished this year, compared with only 
eight during 1941-43. Considering the 


TEMPORARY BUT NEAT 


Viewed from atop Washington Mon- 
ument, row upon row of barracks 
reflect the Navy’s historic growth and 
the capital's “wartime housing short- 
age. But unlike the drab sheds Wash- 
ington spawned during the World 
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mileage involved and the amount of 
old funded debt put through the reor- 
anization wringer, 1944 may prove to 

the outstanding year in the gigantic 
task of railroad financial rehabifitation. 

Fifteen years ago anyone even pre- 
dicting the possibility of such a task 
would most likely have been hooted out 
of the country’s financial marts. But 
only two years late.—in 1931—such fore- 
casts would have been accorded a more 
respectful reception. By then it was evi- 
dent that, despite the record-breaking 
prosperity of the roaring twenties, the 
rail industry would be the first real 
victim of the economic conditions that 
followed the 1929 stock market debacle. 
e S. O. S. Heard Frequently—As early as 
December, 1930, the Seaboard Airline 
system, already badly jarred by the Flor- 
ida land boom collapse four years earlier, 
had to call for help. 

Three more roads followed in 1931, 
four more in 1932, and from there on 
the trai] to the bankruptcy courts be- 
came a much traveled ha sa so 
far as the rail industry was concerned. 

Before the parade was ended by the 
spectacular war traffic, which at least 


War, these temporary _ structures 
blend symmetrically with the land- 
scape of the Mall and Lincoln Me- 
morial. Flanked on three sides by 
Navy quarters are the Lily Pond and 
the famed Reflection Pool over which 
footbridges have been built for 
convenient travel between buildings. 


temporarily solved the rails’ mo 
ing problems, 30 sizable roads h: 


PICss. 


to 
the going too rough and had as; ry 
reorganization under Section 77 or hag 
sought refuge in equity receivership 
@ Big Debt Involved—Involved aa 
proceedings were some 74,000 of the 
229,000-odd miles of road oper. ted be 
the nation’s Class 1 rail carriers (thoy 
reporting an annual gross in excess of 
$1,000,000). Also involved, a though 
interest on some bonds of b ikrupt 
roads continued to be paid, was about 


$3,800,000,000 of fixed debt obliga. 
tions, some 33% of the entire railroad 
funded debt outstanding at the 
1929. 

Made more vulnerable by the com. 
bined impact of deflated earnings, ex. 
cessive capitalization, and depression 
conditions, railroad victims ran the 
gamut from a slightly known 120-nj, 
carrier to the 10,000 mi. Chicago, Mijl. 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and Missouri 
Pacific systems. 

Five other systems, operating almost 

10,000 mi. of lines, took steps to avoid 
the courts. With the approval of their 
security holders they were able to con- 
summate comprehensive voluntary finan- 
cial readjustment plans under provi- 
sions of either the McLaughlin act or 
its predecessor, the Chandler act. 
@ Demand for Legislation—Section 77, 
the favorite medium recently for effect- 
ing railroad reorganizations, was enacted 
in 1933 after both private investors and 
public authorities, with an eye on the 
flood of railroad failures, started de- 
manding a substitute for the often un- 
satisfactory equity procedure. 

Designed to correct this condition, 
Section 77’s main feature is that it 
transfers the effective. function of reor- 
ganization managers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a disinterested 
party, and provides for consummation 
of plans on approval of only two-thirds 
of those voting in each class of affected 
security holders or other creditors. If 
the court finds the plan fair and equit- 
able, even the two-thirds vote is not 


lose of 


' required. 


Like all new statutes, various phases 
of Section 77 were disputed, thus slow- 
ing early reorganization ie we a 

However, the tempo has speeded up 
somewhat, since the U. S. Supreme 
Court in early 1943 ruled that the ICC, 
which has wide powers over readjust: 
ment plans under 77, was the final 
authority to decide what a new capital 
structure was to consist of and whether 
Bg is in the public interest (BW- 

ar.20’43,p106). 

@ Total Debt Cut—Thus far the ICC, 
which in effect writes the plans, has 
been most conservative in figuring the 
amount of new capitalizations. 

Plans approved, or proposed by ICC 
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PENN-LINCOLN PARKWAY 
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20,000 8 8 
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CRUSHED aecnecaTe 


MATERIAL AND MANPOWER NEEDS 
WEST PARKWAY 
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Proposed Penn-Lincols Parkway, sure 
Pé., andr contrac 


Engineer, Rochester, 


$25,000,000 


ia State Highway $500, 


‘omy. aj 


veyed and des 
t to the State 


Baker, Jr Consulting 


eee by Michael Jr. 
epartment of Highways in Pennsylvania. 


Penn-Lincoln Parkway Project in 
000,000 Program 


to Gp. 


— 


ee ee peed and 9.33 miles long, 
this high-speed 4 and 6-lane express 
thoroughfare will pick up two main 
national highways, the William Penn and 
the Lincoln, east of Pittsburgh, neat 
Wilkinsburg, and carry 4s high as 56,000 

day to and from the 


h’s Golden Triangle. 


This proj 
complex parkw 


contains nearly 
encountered in highway ign. In addi- 


tion, it is testimony to the far-seeing 
courage of 4 community and state that 
hway Secretary, John U. 


Pennsylvania's Hig 
: “Our far-reaching, ong-range 
ghway is de- 


recognize 
utilizing v4 
The Penn-Lin 
state’s $500 
ovide an esti , 
of labor alone, not to mention the labor 
required for materials, production, etc.! 
ick action in getting necessary projects 
blueprinted now, 40 ready for actual 
construction when civilian building again 
is possible, will go a long way in providing 
inful employment to at least 10 million 
America. Get together 


ple throughout 
architect and engineer today! 


Z 
ot © Complete Line of Stoo! Building Products 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 


WAGNER 
PRODUCTS 


for 


industry 


BUILT for “TOUGH” JOBS 


SLIP-RING MOTORS 


are unsurpassed for heavy-duty service 
on cranes, hoists, elevators, etc. 
Wagner slip-ring motors have the ability to start extremely heavy loads 
without affecting running conditions. They have higher starting torque 
with lower starting current, and produce smooth acceleration under heavy 
loads. They are ideal for continuous or intermittent heavy-duty service. 


For details on the full line of WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
TRANSFORMERS, UNIT SUBSTATIONS, INDUSTRIAL BRAKES, 
and BRAKE LINING, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch 
offices located in principal cities and manned by trained field engineers. 


Bulletin MU-182 contains complete 
information on Wagner Slip-Ring 
Motors. Write for your copy today. 


* 
FOR VICTORY 
BUY MORE U.S. WAR BONDS 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


examiners, show on the averag total 
debt cut some 57% below the previous 
level. On much of this new debt, inter. 
est is to be paid only to the extent tha 
earnings permit. Annual fixed cha::¢s, 

a result, show a slicing of around 7) % 

In almost all the new reorganization 
plans, the ICC, in addition, has created 
a capital fund into which must be paid 
a sum equal to from 2% to 3% of 
annual gross revenues, or a fixed 
amount. 

Against this capital fund, which mys 
be charged against earnings before 
contingent interest payments, may be 
credited “depreciation of plant and stru>. 
tures” recently authorized by the com. 
mission. However, these measures yi] 
have the effect of reducing funds avai. 
able for contingent interest, and they 
are in line with the ICC’s conservative 
tendencies in setting up new capital 
structures. 

The first of the post-1929 systems to 

be reorganized was the Mobile & Ohio 
in 1940. This was accomplished jn 
equity receivership proceedings and 
proved relatively easy, since the property 
was merged with the solvent Gulf, Mo. 
bile & Northern to form the present 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio system. 
@ First in 1941—The next reorganization 
—and the first under Section 77—was 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois early in 
1941. Before the year ended three more 
roads, the Chicago & Great Westem, 
the Spokane International, and _ the 
Erie, were released from bankruptcy 
through the same medium. 

None of the 1941 reorganizations 

presented any outstanding difficulties. 
From then on, however, Section 77 
plans were disrupted by two years of 
litigation. As a result, two roads reorgan- 
ized in 1942 and two in 1943 were 
handled through equity receivership 
actions. These were the Norfolk & 
Southern, the Wabash, the Ann Arbor 
R. R. (a Wabash affiliate released from 
bankruptcy without changes in its pub- 
licly held securities), and the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis (previously in bank- 
ruptcy for 20 years). 
@ Back to 77—This year, however, with 
the atmosphere cleared by the 1943 
Supreme Court decision, there has been 
greater Section 77 activity. Completion 
in 1944 of the reorganization of the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown, the 
Chicago & North Western, the Minne- 
- St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and 
the Western Pacific systems under Sec- 
tion 77 involved over 12,600 mi. of 
lines plus old funded debt structures 
totaling close to $600,000,000. 

Wall Street is confident that the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
and the Denver, Rio Grande & Westem 
should emerge reorganized out of Sec- 
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77 proceedings soon. The Street 
cts action during 1945 on the 
k, New Haven & Hartford, the 


iglso expe 

Jew Yor . 
+. Louis Southwestern, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, and, perhaps, the Sea- 
poard Airline. 

Reorganization of the much fought- 
over Missouri Pacific and the Chicago, 
indianapolis & Louisville, as well, may 
be seen within the next 12 to 15 
months. Other rail financial readjust- 
ment jobs ma take considerably longer. 
eMore for ndholders — ‘The great 
rise in market values of the defaulted 
rail bond groups over the past two 
years reflects the better treatment bond- 
holders are receiving. Stockholders are 
till being wiped out despite war- 
swollen earnings. 


G.|. Farm Loans 


Local committees will aid 
veterans in making investment. 
Maximum inferest charge is set 
at 4% by federal agency. 


Regulations covering all loans made 
to veterans under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
for the purpose of buying farms or farm 
equipment, or of altering or improving 
farms that they already own, have finclly 
been set up by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The agency expects to begin 
approving applications in the near future. 
¢ Limited rantee—As is the case 
with veterans’ loans for purchasing resi- 
dential snlartins.-tiesh ok the rules to be 
made public (BW—Nov.4’44,p66)—the 
Veterans Administration makes no 
direct loans and is empowered to guar- 
antee only 50% of any private farm 
loans to veterans up to-a maximum 
guarantee of $2,000. 

In the setup devised by the Veterans 
Administration, the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture will play an important part by or- 
ganizing local veterans advisory com- 
mittees to work with the department's 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
¢Local Groups to Help—Made up of 
successful local farmers and _business- 
men, these committees will have no 
power specifically to recommend credits. 
However, in an advisory capacity, they 
will perform an important service by 
protecting the returning serviceman 
from numerous pitfalls, with their main 
effort directed at discouraging any un- 
wise investment in the farm field that 
might saddle the veteran with a burden- 
some debt. 

If a veteran is familiar with the com- 
ee in which he desires to locate, 
he will not need to contact the local ad- 
visory committee. 


Instead, the prospective lender will 
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Universal 
Acceptance 


Copyright 1944 by The Timken Roller Bearing Or 


In virtually every industry the use 
of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
has been standard practice for years. 
The Timken Bearing is the most 
widely used and best known anti- 
friction bearing in the world. Indus- 
try acknowledges its exclusive and 
outstanding advantages. Countless 
thousands of different applications 
and a solid scientific background 


. have given The Timken Roller Bear- 


ing Company the knowledge and ex- 
perience so vitally necessary to make 
the precise bearing recommendation 
for every type of machinery. Timken 
Roller Bearings represent a highly 
specialized engineering service of 
inestimable value to American in- 
dustry. Timken Bearings mean de- 
pendable performance—are univer- 
sally accepted as the world’s most 
advanced anti-friction bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


| TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Speed Your 


RECONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


by arranging NOW for ALL the 
financing you may require 


Wherever advance planning does not interfere with war pro- 
duction, industry is making ready to resume manufacture of peace- 


time products just as quickly ‘as war-time conditions will permit. 


To bridge the gap between “get ready” and “go ahead”. . . 
to keep pace with competition .. . to avoid costly delays, time 
is a vital factor and reconversion plans can be accelerated through 
foresighted financing. 


Include in your planning, provision for ALL the funds 
necessary for purchases of machinery, inventory, plant rehabili- 
tation... all the steps which call for substantial investment. 
Avoid overstraining current working capital . . . negotiate your 


credit arrangements NOW and be ready for full speed ahead. 


Whether the need for additional capital is immediate or 
future, C.I.T. is prepared to furnish funds for industry at 
reasonable cost, without red tape and on terms which permit 
repayment over extended periods. 


We invite any business, small or large, to discuss the finan- 
cial side of their reconversion problems with us without obliga- 
tion. Write, wire or phone for details; your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 


SERVICE 


J 


\ A NATIONWIDE FINANCING 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 
ONE PARK AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Jd Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 


Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 


send the loan application of 
eran direct to a local “vete: 
certifying committee.” That 
committees will operate in c 
with the Farm Security Admi 
recommending acceptance 01 
of every G. I. farm loan appli 
@ Some Second Mortgages—|; 
all G. I. farm loans will ha 
secured by first liens except w! 
have been made under sp 
visions which permit a guarantee , 
second mortgage loans when the 
mortgage is either held, guaranteed, « 
insured by another federal agency. 
In ne cases, the amount of ff 
guarantee can not exceed 20% of th 
total purchase price of the property ay 
it likewise continues subject to a $2.09 
maximum. Interest charged on sud 
second mortgages may be |% highe 
than charged on the first lien, but ¢ 
rate on no G. I. farm loan is to exceg 
4% in any event. 
e@ The Restrictions—G. I.’s who want 4 
enter the agricultural field for the fig 
time are warned that the Veterans Ad 
ministration is only empowered to gua 
antee such loans when it is certain tha 
the funds are to be used for the purpos 
borrowed and in bona fide farmin 
operations by the veteran; that the vel 
eran has sufficient ability and experieng 
to warrant the reasonable expectan 
that his operations will prove successful 
and that the price paid is not une 
sonable, 
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"UG. PENSION UPHELD 


The proposed retirement annuif 
plan of the United Gas Improvement 
Co. of Philadelphia, objected to } 
some stockholders (BW-—Jun.17: 
p80), has passed its first court test. 

The plan calls for payment by U.GL 
to the Sohn Hancock Mutual Life h 
surance Co. of a lump sum of approx 
mately $765,000 and about $28,00 
premium for the first year, increasing 
for the next four years, and les 
amounts for future years. 

Minority stockholders contended thst 
the payments would recompense bene 
ficiaries for past service for which they 
had been paid salaries, as well as cor 
stituting a gift of U.G.I. property t 
employees, thereby impairing the com 
pany’s assets. 

Two judges ruled the plan was legil 
under the Pennsylvania constitutioa, 
and held that there was no allegation 9 
proof of bad faith, fraud, or waste. 

Under the plan, the annuities, take 
together with federal old age benchts 
would range from approximately 40" 
of the average pay of the higher paid 
employees to approximately 62% o 
the average pay of employees in th 
lower salary brackets. 
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The glass that chases shadows... 


Moms are so well photographed to- 
day you’d think Hollywood didn’t 
have any problems. But here’s a dandy: 

In sunlight or intense indoor lighting an 
object sometimes throws a shadow so black 
it looks like a hole in the ground! What 
they do is wash out the shadow with light 
from a big lamp with a lens like the one 
shown above in a test at Corning. 

Corning makes these lenses in many sizes 
out of special heat resistant glass that won’t 
crack under the terrific heat of a large lamp, 
and makes them so accurate that light can 
be regulated from an intense spot that will 
chase away a shadow, to a huge flood for 
a complete stage set. 

You'll find Corning lenses of all shapes 
and varieties today in the far corners of the 


world. Along the right of way of our hard- 
working railroads. On our battleships and 
supply vessels. Ice-incrusted on submarines 
in Arctic waters. On fighters and bombers. 

And this is only one field in which Corn- 
ing’s knowledge of glass is helping our na- 
tion at war. In the conservation of metals 
Corning has demonstrated that glass can 
often replace metal and do a better job. 

In fact, Corning products demonstrate 
that glass may be regarded almost as a new 
material... surprisingly strong, acid and 
wear-resistant, even flexible under certain 
conditions. One can foresee a new “age of 
glass” in which Corning’s understand- 
ing of this versatile material will enable 
business to cut costs, increase produc- 
tion, or obtain results not possible 


“ with other materials. We invite you to write 


about any war problem that glass might 
solve. And when peacetime plans reach the 
drawing board stage, we’d like to hear 
about them, too. Corning Glass Works, 
Dept. 412-B, Corning, N. Y. 
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“HALFWAY TO 
EVERYWHERE’ 


ITHIN 300 MILES OF CLEVELAND lie 21 major 

industrial centers of more than 100,000 population. 
For sales coverage of the rich and productive territories in 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia, western Pennsyl- 
vania, western New York and industrial Canada, no other 
city is so advantageously located. 


From Cleveland as the hub, transportation by rail, air and 
bus is fast and frequent on the lines of major carriers. 
Stretching outward, a spiderweb of modern highways makes 
even small hamlets accessible to motor travel. 


Home offices in New York and Chicago are within an 
overnight ride by rail. 


Businesses of every type considering relocation or expan- 
sion of sales offices are invited to address us in confidence 
for further information or assistance. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
—— OF CLEVELAND —— 


oman 


Euclid at East Sixth oy 
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Probe Extended 


Elastic Stop Nut trading 
suspended for ten more day, 
as SEC pushes its investigation 
Ban on reports is flayed. 


Temporary suspension of trading in 

Elastic Stop Nut Co. securities, ordere 
by the Securities & Exchange Commis 
sion (BW—Dec.9’44,p58), has been ey. 
tended for another ten-day period, ang 
both SEC and New York State’s Ay 
torney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein 
have announced intentions to prog 
deeply into the corporation’s affairs, 
@ Hearings Planned—SEC has 
nounced that it intends to discover if 
the company, whose annual sales ro 
from $621,000 in 1938 to over $42. 
000,000 for its 1943 fiscal year and 
whose profits after taxes skyrocketed 
from only $176,000 to $1,964,000, pie. 
sented any incorrect statements of fact 
or omitted any required material facts 
in registering $3,500,000 5% deben. 
tures in early 1944, or in applying last 
summer to list its common stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

This investigation will involve public 

hearings scheduled to start on Dec. 15. | 
The commission reported that a further 
suspension of trading was required “in 
the public interest” pending the devel. 
opment of facts concerning the con- 
pany. 
@ Unfilled Orders Cited—Goldstein, on 
the other hand, has said that the 
state’s interest in the situation will bk 
mainly centered on the sale of the de 
bentures last winter. His investigation 
“has been undertaken because of rumor 
that have been current” concerning “the 
completeness of the information” fur 
nished by the company at the time it 
sold those bonds publicly. 

The company has yet to comment on 

these developments, but it has ar 
nounced that: its backlog of unfilled 
orders rose $21,000: in November to 
$9,476,000 since a 48% increase in 
ordnance items to $4,501,000 offset a 
drop of some 8% in the demand for the 
company’s self-locking nuts. 
@ No Word on Dividends—Interest due 
on its debentures Jan. 15, 1945, the cor 
poration says, will be paid. However, no 
action has been taken yet on the quar 
terly dividend due Jan. 1 on its 6% 
preferred shares pending audited te 
sults of operations for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30. 

Wall Street recalls that the company 
was rolling along happily with its pock- 
ets bulging with unfilled orders at the 
first of the year. (The company tc 
ported a backlog of $21,377,000 at the 
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close of February.) But the Street now 
thinks that prospects soon began to 
show a drastic change for the worse. 

Consequently, even though the com- 

ny was under no compulsion to fur- 

nish quarterly operating statements until 
it listed its common stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange last September, 
the Street believes that the management 
should have let security holders know 
what was happening, especially after the 
excellent first-half — report. 
e Worry Over Reports—The changed 
situation for this war baby has started 
some worry in the financial district over 
bans against disclosure of detailed oper- 
ating reports which have existed since 
the War Dept. in June, 1942, initially 
asked Army Air Forces contractors to 
stop issuing quarterly reports. 

Since the order originally covered 
about 500 companies with securities 
jisted on the Big Board, it was finally 
amended, at the request of the ex- 
change, to cover only makers or assem- 
blers of military aircraft. There are 
now only_13 companies with securities 
listed on the exchange unable to release 
quarterly reports. 

However, a somewhat similar Octo- 

ber, 1942, War Dept. order still effec- 
tively prohibits companies in war pro- 
duction from publishing detailed reports 
“that would indicate in any way the 
rates of production, or the total produc- 
tion, of a particular product used in 
the prosecution of the war or war- 
production processes.” The rule now 
applies to about half the companies 
with stocks listed on the Big Board. 
@ Street Wants Change—This prevents 
full disclosure of all details, and Wall 
Streeters would like to see this ban 
erased so that not only stockholders 
with “inside dope” on coming events 
but all stockholders will be able to trade 
intelligently during the period of war 
contract cancellations they see ahead. 


TRAM LINE SOLD 


For 17 years the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, trustee for 
the estate of Henry E. Huntington, has 
sought to sell the Los Angeles Railway 
Corp. but the right offer was never made. 

Last week it came, and the $56,- 
000,000 Los Angeles Railway Corp. was 
sold to the American City Lines of 
Chicago, a subsidiary of the National 
City Lines. Also involved in the trans- 
action, for an undisclosed price, was a 
half interest in the Los Angeles Motor 
Coach Lines. 

The sale involves 421 buses, 1,034 
streetcars, and 373 mi. of street rail- 
ways. The transfer becomes effective 
early next year. 

Despite some labor troubles over em- 
ployment of Negroes, operations of the 
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ATTAINED BY PLUNGE GRINDING THREADS 
AND FORMS WITH A CRUSHER DRESSED WHEEL 


SHOCK ABSORBER... 


This part consists of two steel tubes bended together with rubber. The outer tube 
is SAE-1015 steel, .093” thick with a %2” threaded section on one end—threads 
2%” —16N-3. These threads are plunge ground in a fraction of the time without 
the generation of the high heat inevitable with the single point whee! which coused 
tube and rubber to separate. 


IMPELLER SPACER... 


This spacer, 2.223” long is ANS-6294 steel, case hardened to 81-84 Rockwell A, 
and has a .010” of stock removed from each side and bottom of the grooves 
Plunge grinding these grooves with a multiribbed wheel is accomplished in one- 
sixth the time it takes to grind them with a single point wheel. 


GOVERNOR PISTON ..... 


This piston, 1.591” long, is ch olybd steel 26-36 Rockwell C. Plunge 
grinding takes .005” from the outside of four shoulders leaving sharp corners 
Production rate by plunge grinding is ten times as fast as it is by older methods 


This stud is chrome-molybd steel 32-36 Rockwell C. The 
threaded section, 11/16” long (7%*” —20NF-3), is plunge ground 
in one-third the time required by conventional grinding. 


PROPELLER STUD . 


BLEEVE . Jee 


Parts shown have been processed on 
the Sheffield Precision Thread and 
Form Grinder under normal conditions. 


PROCESSED BY. 


This machine, using a crusher dressed 
multi-ribbed wheel, plunge grinds single- 
or multi-start threads, eliminating thick 
first and last threads. It plunge grinds 
forms of almost any contour. It is also 


THE SHEFFIELD 
CORPORATION 


Dayton 4, Ohio, UP, A, 


Ss 


or it may be used with the conventional 
diamond dressed single point wheel. 


Write for data on this process—Bulletin 
M-100-144. 


98s what goes on INSIDE that counts 


Inside an engine, 
little things make 
a big difference 


“Comparator” greatly magnifies ring ends to 
make possible precision-check of all angles 

TAKE piston rings of identical design. Variances in width, 

thickness, diameter, flatness, or circularity, may be so 

little that they cannot be detected by the naked eye. Yet, 

inside an engine, these little things can affect performance 

as much as 50 per cent or more. 

Pedrick precisioneered piston rings deliver full power 
for longer life because they are precise in every way. Pre- 
cision of dimensions and characteristics is assured by 
special manufacturing processes, developed through long 
years of experience . . . and by constant checking by 
carefully trained laboratory technicians. 


Pedrick precisioneered piston rings are available in 
Engineered Sets for reconditioning all popular car, truck, 
bus, and tractor engines. They are available in diameters 
up to 36 inches for Diesel engines and any kind of equip- 
ment where extreme pressures must be sealed or controlled. 

Wixeninc Manuracrurine Co., Philadelphia 42, 
Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., Toronto. 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 CHRISTMAS GIFT—A WAR BOND x 


* 


system have proved profitable | ‘ely 
Following reported deficits ranging ‘tom 
$23,000 to $875,000 in ten of the 
eleven years ended with 1941, the lines 
carried 280,000,000 revenue passe: izers 
in 1943, with net earnings after ‘axes 
and depreciation of $1,463,000. In the 
first ten months of this year the coin. 
pany earned net income of $1,965.00. 


LUXURY HOMES iN TROUBLE 


Having survived the ravages of the 
depression, owners of luxury homes are 
falling on evil days because of vastly in. 
creased personal income tax and the 
manpower shortage. Federal taxes cut 
gross income so low that some owners 
can’t pay operating costs; others can’t 
even get gardeners to keep the lawns 
cut and the gardens in order. 

Thus, in Los Angeles, which boasts 
more than a hundred homes in the over. 
$100,000 class—maybe a score of them 
costing up to half a million dollars 
three owners of the so-called luxuy 
homes have appealed to the local tax 
authorities for a reduction in their 
taxes. 

One of those who appeared recently 
before the Los Angeles County Super- 
visors was Harold Lloyd. The film 
comedian succeeded in getting the $58. 
730 land valuation on his 13-acre home 
in Beverly Hills cut to $14,840 and the 
$119,840 valuation on improvements 
to $95,000. 

When tax officials granted Lloyd a 
reduction, say real estate men, they 
acted on a principle long followed in 
Europe. The theory is that the luxury 
home with large acreage is a breathing 
space that may later become a park, 
and is a beauty spot worth keeping; 
therefore, tax these places more leni- 
ently, 


EXCHANGE STREAMLINED 


The San Francisco Stock Exchange 
will have a salaried president after Jan. 
10. On that date the board of gov- 
ernors will meet, and probably name 
Ronald E. Kaehler, present executive 
vice-president, to the new post. 

In deciding to install a paid president 
(at a salary yet to be announced), the 
San Francisco exchange follows the 
lead set a few years ago by New York 
and Chicago. Among the powers and 
duties of the new executive will be the 
discipline, if necessary, of any of the 
64 members and the arbitration of dis- 
putes, jobs done in the past by a jury 
of peers. 

The exchange’s board of governors 
will be reduced to six members, with 
the present unsalaried president, Frank 
M. Dwyer, as chairman. Under the new 
setup, the vice-presidency is eliminated. 
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HILCO 


GE BATTERIES 


he procession of Philco “Firsts”, cover- 

ing the whole field of motive power and 
stationary batteries, has set the pace in 
modern battery design. Check back over the 
developments which have contributed most 
to today’s higher capacities, increased effi- 
ciency, longer life and over-all lower cost ot 
storage battery power. The record shows 
you get it first with Philco. 


THE NEW PHILCO “'THIRTY’’ 


Newest of the long series of major storage 
battery developments pioneered by Philco, 
is the new Philco “Thirty”, the revolutionary battery 
that gives 30% longer life. Here is the motive power 


battery for industry’s toughest jobs, now and after the 

S Hi | L C Oo war. Write for information. Philco Corporation, 
} > Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 

y 7 For 50 Years a Leader in Industrial Storage Battery Development 


PHILCO => PHILCO oo, <<< PHILCO | 
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LABOR 


Bracket Battle 


U.A.W. opens third front on 
NWLB’s wage bracket system, 
seeking adjustment of pay rates 
on an industry-wide basis. 


Labor’s assault against national wage 

stabilization policies was opened this 
week on a third front as C10's United 
Automobile Workers petitioned the 
National War Labor Board to modify 
or scrap its wage bracket system. 
e Triple Threat—C.1.0.’s steelworkers 
were concentrating cu breaking the 
Little Steel formula; C.1.O.’s textile 
workers were intent on raising the 50¢- 
an-hour figure which NWLB had set as 
a minimum wage to prevent substand- 
ards of living; and the auto union ham- 
mered at the bracket system in what may 
prove to be the most important attack 
of all on the wage freeze. 

U.A.W. calls: the system—which has 
the effect of establishing community- 
wide wage ceilings for specific occupa- 
tions—the “bracket racket.’”” NWLB is 
being asked to change it in the Gen- 
eral Motors case now up for decision. 

In many respects, the bracket system 
is the anal wage freeze. 

e Basis for Adjustments—-NWLB has 
authority to make wage adjustments on 


WAR DANCERS 


Lunchtime rug-cutting in a wind- 
swept Federal. shipyard, and a back- 
stage scene at RCA Victor's annual 
employees’ show present a study in 
contrast in labor relations. Both, how- 
ever, have one thing in common: The 


four broad grounds. These grounds are: 

(1) The Little Steel formula which, 
while limiting general wage increases to 
15% above levels of January, 1941, en- 
ables the board to bring all wages up 
to at least the January, 1941, figure 
plus 15%. It has been estimated that 
employees numbering on the order of 
20,000,000 have been directly affected 
by the formula as a factor in either in- 
creasing or limiting pay rates. 

(2) Elimination of substandards of 
living. This has led to the establish- 
ment of the 50¢-an-hour minimum 
wage now under attack. Something less 
than 1,000,000 wage earners, it is esti- 
mated, have been directly affected by 


_this minimum standard, — the 


number affected indirectly—through 
maintaining pay differentials—has been 
huge. 

(3) Pay increases necessary to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war. 
This has been little used because of 
NWLB’s fear that a liberal interpreta- 
tion would undermine any attempt to 
hold a wage line. Except for the air- 
craft, radar, and other double-A urgent 
lines where labor had to be quickly 
attracted for military reasons, only a 
very small group of workers has been 
involved in this line of the board’s 
authority. 

(4) Elimination of gross inequities in 
wage rates. This has become the bracket 
system and sets rates for perhaps 10,- 


seasoning of work with entertainment 
in vital war plants during an over- 
optimistic period when job shifts 
plague industry and government, 
threaten to slow war production. 
Sponsored by the labor-management 
committee at Federal’s Port Newark 
(N. J.) yard, the hot—and cold—jive 


000,000 workers in the most thoro ichly 
unionized industries. 
@ Could Circumvent Formula—,j. 
tions in the bracket system could 
the wage level of the whole ec 
and could, like the award of shit 
miums in the steel industry (BW Dec 
2’44,p16), push up payrolls \, 
technically. violating the Little 
formula. 

The bracket system as it is now ad. 
ministered limits increases designed t 


correct inequities to the minimum |evel 
of the established bracket. Under the 
present plan, these brackets are sct jn 
key communities throughout the nation 


for key occupations, include ai] 0. 


called “sound and tested” going rates, 
U.A.W. builds its fire around the 
claim that many of the rates established 


as “sound and tested” are actuall; 
nonunion rates which automatically be. 
come the ceiling for new plant 
new production, as well as fo: 
numbers of individual adjustments 
within existing plants. 

@ Thomas Flays System—At the same 
time, the fact that the brackets are es- 
tablished on an individual community 
basis has prevented the industry-wide 
adjustment and reclassification of wage 
rates, the U.A.W. contends. 

R. J. Thomas, U.A.W.’s president, 
told the board that continuation of the 
bracket system would eventually de- 
prive high-wage Detroit of much of the 
automobile industry as production is 
transferred to centers where lower wage 
ceilings have been ordered by NWLB's 
bracket calculations. In one sense, the 
battle against the brackets is a renewal 


session was part of a war bond rally. 
Drawing its cast of 100 from an army 
of hopefuls, the RCA revue—“Funz- 
apoppin”—played to more than 12, 
000 persons during a four-night run. 
But more important than boxoffice 
figures was the camaraderie produced 
between labor and management. 
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the fight to eliminate geographical 
age diftcrentials. 

Would Match Detroit—Although 
'WLB allowed the steelworkers a 
sumber of concessions which will pad 
xeir pay envelopes, on the ground that 
nterplant inequities needed correction, 
+ flatly refused to approve a demand for 
Jimination of the north-south differ- 
tial in the industry. U.A.W. is frankly 
eking to raise its rates in other cities 
o the high Detroit level. 

The automobile industry, Thomas in- 
isted, tended toward nationwide rate 
tandardization in peacetime—a_ten- 
jency that has been accelerated by the 
A.W. By this time, he said, normal 
acetime collective bargaining would 
ave erased all wage differentials in the 
A.W.’s jurisdiction. 

Bymes’ Order—The brackets which 
A.W. now finds too confining were 
et up by James F’. Byrnes, then Eco- 
omic Stabilization Director, on May 
12, 1943, in an interpretation which 
hawed somewhat the drastic total freeze 
of the President’s April 8, 1943, hold- 
heline order of which he was the 
puthor. 

As original 
V. Taylor, N 


explained by George 
LB vice-chairman and 


e economist who worked out the pro- 
pram, the extremes of high and low 
ates were due to be discarded because 
hey are not typical. 


The Procedure—Normally, an appli- 
ration to raise wages to the minimum 
pf an established bracket is granted 
automatically. Applications to raise 
wages to the maximum of an established 
bracket can only be granted in “rare 
pnd unusual” cases, under established 

les. Raises above the top of the 
bracket are rarely, if ever, granted. 

Among the U.A.W.’s complaints is 
he practice of setting brackets for each 
‘labor market area.” NWLB defines 
abor markets so closely, the U.A.W. 
as stated, that different rates have 
been established for virtually every com- 
unity, no matter how small. 

Occupations are so defined, the union 
leged, to include in their scope small 
onunion metal plants, together with 
he big unionized automotive plants, 
ereby depressing the average wage be- 
ore setting the bracket minimum Seni 


€ average. 
Mane Tenet Thoses technical con- 


#Piderations obviously could provide 
‘elbow room” for indirect wage adjust- 
ents, the full effect of which could 
ot be realized immediately. If the 
A.W. succeeds in getting a revision 
of the bracket system, its negotiators 
re have more leeway at the bargaining 
able. 

Revisions in the present system which 
merely require adjustments in adminis- 
ration of the controls might be ordered 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


Here’s a tough corrosion condi- 
tion that the vital parts in your 
new or redesigned products 
may never have to face. But if 
they do, you can rest assured 
there are Stainless Steels to 
help them meet it. 


Visualize for a moment what 
would happen to the vital parts 
in your products after 15 years 
in a shop where they must com- 
bat moisture plus dirt, grease 
and uric acid from ee 
hands. Would they stand u 
Would rust hamper their elfi 
ciency or appearance? 


That's the test Stainless ma- 
chine parts were put to in the 
hot gluing machine, pictured 
above. Dial indicators, control 
and ating handles, nuts 
and bolts and many other parts 
were made from Carpenter 


Stainless #5 (Type 416), and 
here’s the record: 


Today, after 15 years of this 
tough service, the parts are as 
clean and bright as the day 
they were made. And, thanks 
to the corrosion resistance of 
this Stainless, they will stay 
that way as long as the machine 
running. 

By choosing Carpenter Stainless 
#5, the manufacturer also took 
advantage of the uniform free- 
machining qualities inherent in 
this Stainless grade. That 
showed up in cleaner parts, 
lower fabricating costs. 


We'll be glad to help you select 
Stainless Steels to protect your 
future products and give them 
greater sales appeal, at lowest 
unit cost. Call in your nearby 
Carpenter representative today. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 


( arpenter 4 
STAINLESS STEELS == 


BRANCHES AT 


= QGQhicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 


. Turning the “Searchlight” 
e™ Opportunities 


Published as space ia available—approzimately once a 
month. Rate—é0 ets. word——$2.50 line—$5 minimum—2 
words for bow number. Address replies c/o Business Week. 


available for foreign dept. 
* YOUNG MAN 31 wants position foreign 
department American firm. Have neces- 


sary qualifications. Languages health edu- 
cation. Box 415. 
available—export manager 

* EXPORT MANAGER available for de- 
velopment of post-war business. Well qual- 
ified and experienced through previous 
association in this capacity, and in manage- 
ment of plant of old established American 
manufacturer doing Asian and Latin- 
American business. Box 416, 


sales representative 
* ESTABLISHING SELF as manufactur- 
ers representative in Cleveland and North- 
ern Eastern Ohio: years sales experi- 
ence—has excellent contacts for developing 
industrial business. Box 418. 


used office equipment 
* BURROUGHS BOOKKEEPING machine, 


style 72 for sale, with stand and supplies. 
Condition A-l. Frank Farnsworth ruit 


Farm, Waterville, Ohio. 


F oT 
Ne) . 


LOUIS 
a GltCal Cy 
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DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


.»eGETS THERE FASTER 


when it’s 
MARSH STENCIL 
MARICED 


Your shipments get accurate, 
faster delivery with Stencil- 
Marked addresses. Requires no 
experience. Saves up to $50 
monthly in shipping room time. 

Prompt delivery in three sizes 
to meet Government specifica- 
tions...44", 34” and 1". Write for 
prices and booklet. 
MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 


58 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill, U.S. A. 


MARSH 


by NWLB without recourse to any 
other agency. If the Bymes interpreta- 
tion of May, 1943, is to be changed, 
the NWLB would have to secure the 
approval of Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Fred M. Vinson. 

@ May Go to President—Changes pro- 
posed beyond the scope of the May 12 
memorandum would have to be referred 
to President Roosevelt for action, prob- 
ably at the same time that the board 
asks him to act on the general question 
of revising the Little Steel formula. 


Trouble Ahead 


Postwar labor disorders 
on major scale seen for Detroit 
when war-stilled grievances are 
revived at bargaining table. 


Welcome as the war’s end will be, 

Detroit automotive plant managers are 
fearful that it will be accompanied by 
an outbreak of labor troubles as severe 
as those which paralyzed the auto indus- 
try in 1937. 
@ Prerequisite to Peace—There is no dis- 
pute with this thesis in most labor quar- 
ters. Naturally each side feels that the 
other will precipitate the trouble, but 
both admit that there are «basic prob- 
lems coming up and that their settle- 
ment is a prerequisite to labor peace. 

Although aa side biames the other 

for them, there is a fair area of agree- 
ment among industry and labor people 
as to the incipient causes of labor trou- 
bles in the strike-fertile auto industry. 
Wage rates are one. The status of labor 
organization in the shops is another. 
The veterans may be a third. 
e Pattern Changed—In one sense, the 
expected strike wave can be erga 
on the fact that the war largely ended a 
normal pattern of bargaining. 

Minor and major disputes alike since 

1941 were not settled but sidetracked 
behind general determinations stem- 
ming from the Little Steel formula of 
wage control, the existence of labor’s 
no-strike pledge, and the necessity for 
maintaining production. 
e Basis for Strikes?—Postwar elimina- 
tion of wage formulas may pave the way 
for walkouts whose roots, direct or in- 
direct, will lie in unsettled arguments 
rather than new ones. Some onlookers 
feel that this condition may cause large 
numbers of quickie strikes. But these 
analysts admit that the end results of 
such stoppages may prove as substantial 
as those of the premeditated, big-league 
strikes. 

In a parallel sense, the slumbering 
long-range objectives of organized labor 
will be revived when the war ends. As 


an example, the C.1.O. Uni 
Workers, dominant labor or: 
in Detroit, campaigned fro, 
through 1941 for a union sho 
war came, that aim was comp 
through the maintenance-of 
ship principle. 

While management strive 
postwar period to shake off n 


ower must be maip. 
tained (BW_Oct.28'44,p51 ), and this 
problem will be a major one when wor. 
weeks return to a 40-hour basis and pa 
checks thin out accordingly. First-clas 
disputes over pay rates can be expected 
unless postwar living costs skid rapidly, 

The problems of integrating returning 
veterans in industry may kindle unrest 
resulting in strikes. Some labor peopl 
feel strongly that management will try 
to reduce unions in Detroit to jn. 
potence when the war ends. 

@ How About Veterans?—Union aj 
employers are already at loggerhead 
over job preference proposals for sen- 
icemen (BW—Nov.25’44,p106). Labor 
suspects that companies will try to 
infiltrate their plants with cx-service- 
men, in belief that they will be anti. 
unionist. Unions maintain that the sol- 
diers will be on their side, but they 
are obviously worried. 

@ Management Hardened—Labor als 
points to evidences of recent hardening 
of company attitudes. It is no secret in 
Detroit that management people have 
shed some of the diplomacy and defen- 
sive attitude which characterized them 
in the 1937-41 era. 

Recent Ford statements have bluntly 
accused the U.A.W. of internal polit- 
cal wrangling which precipitated strikes. 
A General Motors spokesman flatly 
termed the union’s statements “an out- 
right lie” before the National War Le 
bor Board in Washington. Such unvar 
nished remarks are interpreted by labor 
as the outward trappings of an aggre 
sive antiunion attitude which has grown 
during the war and which is self-cont- 
dent enough to risk an all-out test of 
strength in the postwar period. 

@ Profits vs. Appetites—Whether any 
such tests will progress to an all-out 
basis is the main question. For it may 
be that in any final determination labor 
may have an innate advantage whos 
exploitation will stave off last-ditch 
struggling. 

Settlement of any lengthy strike ult 
mately is based on which of two cor 
siderations is stronger—company willing 
ness to sacrifice production and profits 
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or worker willingness to tighten belts. 
Workers will go into the postwar 
riod with savings which in most indi- 
vidual cases will probably enable them 
to weather the economic stress of a 
erike far better than in 1937, when sit- 
downs tied up General Motors and 
Chrysler about two months apiece. 
e Competition a Factor—On the other 
hand, any war development which per- 
mits resumed output of automobile pro- 
duction will find an intensely competi- 
tive condition prevailing among the 
auto makers as they strive to reestablish 
their distribution patterns. Conceivably 
the auto companies would find this need 
for reestablishment outweighing the 
consideration of fighting union demands. 
That is the belief of some who do not 
expect large-scale disputes to arise. It 
may be so. But it is outweighed in De- 
troit today by the belief that the basic 
postwar differences between labor and 
management will be so wide that neither 
side will be able—or willing—to reach far 
enough from its position to bridge the 
ap, and that labor disturbances of the 
frst magnitude are therefore inevitable. 


FLYING TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


Intricate hookups of electronic and 
mechanical devices (above) make up 
the receiving end of a new automatic 
“brain” which provides foolproof rec- 
ords of an airplane’s reactions during 
test fights. The business end is a com- 
pact 55-Ib. radio transmitter (right) 
which can send to the receiver on the 
ground 80 readings a second from the 
plane’s instruments which measure 
such factors as stresses, temperatures, 
and speed. Developed by Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., these sets eliminate the 
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Partial Triumph 


Independent unions win a 
place in NWLB just short of full 
membership. Spokesmen will sit 
on important committees. 


Representation just short of full 

membership on the National War La- 
bor Board has been granted to inde- 
pendent unions in answer to a demand 
which has plagued the NWLB for many 
months (BW —Mar.18'44,p19). 
@ Quid Pro Quo?—In appointing six 
representatives of four independent or- 
ganizations to important standing com- 
mittees, NWLB went part of the way 
in resolving the complex independent 
union representation problem, and let 
it be known that it was seeking better 
cooperation from the independents in 
averting or stopping strikes. 

As early as May 17, 1944, NWLB 
sought to satisfy the independents’ rep- 
resentation demand. At that time par- 


chances of human error. And in the 
event of a crash, they provide engi- 
neers with all the evidence that is 
needed in order to locate the plane’s 
“bugs” and weak spots. 


tial recognition was given independent 
when they were allowed to have repre 
sentatives on national and regional wa 
labor board panels considering cases in 
volving independent unions (B\W—Ma 
27°44,p103). 

e@ The Big Barrier—Difficulty of select 
ing representatives acceptable to all in 
dependents, and of fitting them into th: 
NWLB ssstructure, was the board's 
reason for delaying the extension 
representation. Actually, A.F.I 
C.1.O. opposition was the import 
barrier. It still remains a major draw 
back to full representation. 

The new policy, however, will gi 
the independents a daily voice in 
NWLB activities, and the board hop: 
that it will—at least for the present— 
satisfy independent unions 
@ Appointees Named — Independent 
named to the NWLB committees ar 

J. J. Moran, New York, president of 
the Federation of Long Line Telephon¢ 
Workers, and William Dunn, president 
of the Cincinnati Federation of Tel 
phone Workers, both affiliates of th 
National Tederation of Telephon: 
Workers recently involved in an ex 
plosive strike threat (BW —Novy.25'44, 
p112) 

Don Mahon, vice-president, and 
James DeBella, secretary-treasurer, of 
the Confederated Unions of America, 
both from Washington. 

George DuVal, Newark, N. J., presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Employe« 
Assn. 

James R. Gormley, Baltimore, rep- 
resentative of the Pacific Coast Marine 
Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders & Wip- 
ers Assn. 


NORTHROP VOTE ASKED 


Having won their fight to unionize 
gigantic Douglas Aircraft Co. at Santa 
Monica, Calif., bastion of the 
shop in southern California (BW—Oct 
21°44,p104), union organizers have 
trained their heavy artillery on Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., at nearby Hawthorne, 
where the famed Black Widow (P-61) 
night fighters are built. 

Northrop thus far has successfully 
avoided labor troubles but now its 10,- 
000 workers come and go under thi 
exhortations of the union sound trucks 
daily parked outside the plant gates 

Last week, with petitions from rival 
unions for a bargaining election at 
Northrop before the National Labor 
Relations Board, a showdown seemed 
at hand. Northrop officials are confi- 
dent that, if an election is ordered, thie 
majority of employees will refuse to 
join either the C.1.O. United Auto 
Workers, most active organizers, or the 
A.F.L. International Assn. of Machinists 
which won at Douglas. 


open 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
MAKES THOUSANDS OR MILLIONS 
QUICKLY AVAILABLE FOR ANY 
SOUND BUSINESS USE 


VER A BILLION DOLLARS of Commercial Credit 

money has been used by manufacturers and wholesalers 

since Pearl Harbor . . . and that huge sum does not include 
our volume of automobile and other installment financing. 


One reason for this large and growing use of Commercial 
Credit Financing is that it really is Free Enterprise Financing. 
It is financing which leaves your business free to lift itself by 
its own bootstraps . . . free from interference with your man- 
agement... free from restrictions on your operations . . . free 
from fixed obligations which might prove burdensome later. 


ARRANGE NOW FOR RECONVERSION CASH 


From Commercial Credit you can obtain funds quickly for 
current use. Or you can arrange now to have Commercial 
Credit set aside all the outside cash you may need later... 
ready to draw upon in reshaping your business for peacetime 
operation...so no possible delay in liquidating wartime assets 
can hold you back in the race for civilian markets. 


SEND FOR “Capital Sources’’—a 9-minute outline 
of Commercial Credit services which place thousands 
or millions at your disposal... to give you more work- 
ing capital... to finance expansion or reconversion...to 
buy machinery and equipment...to make taz or rene- 
gotiation payments...to buy other companies or buy 
out pariners...or for other sound business uses. Write 
or wire Dept. 14 for a copy today. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


INSTALMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Portland, Ore. 


Meat in Focus 


Seizure of Cudahy Bro; 
plant brings packing industry 
into foreground. Other packer; 
must disclose wage data. 


Government seizure of the Cudahy 

Bros. Co. plant at Cudahy, Wi, afte. 
a dispute (BW —Nov.4'44,plU4) be 
tween the company and United Paci. 
inghouse Workers of America (C.1.0.) 
climaxed a series of events whic) 
brought the critical meat-packing indy, 
try this week into the wonder 0; 
labor disputes. 
@ Interruption Threatens—The seizyr 
was ordered by President Roosevelt af. 
ter the National War Labor Board cer. 
tified the dispute to the White House 
because of a threat of interrupted oper 
ation of the plant, which processes large 
quantities of fresh and canned meat 
for both military and civilian con 
sumption. »* 

The Wisconsin Cudahy company em- 
ploys 1,400 persons. Only issues i: 
dispute are maintenance of member- 
ship and checkoff of union dues. Thi 
NWLB certification said that other pro. 
visions of a January, 1944, directive wer 
obeyed, but that the company refused 
to comply with the m.-of-m. and check: 
off provisions, holding that these were 
in violation of the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Peace Act. A month ago NWLB 
ruled that there was no such conflict and 
ordered compliance. Again, NWLB 
reported, its order was disobeyed. 

The seizure was the 23rd under war- 

time powers of the President. 
@ Inequities Are Under Fire—H‘arlicr, 
NWLB, in an interim directive to five 
meat-packing firms, ordered that com- 
plete wage rate information be furnished 
to unions, and instructed companies and 
unions to appraise existing schedules 
and endeavor to reach an agreement 
on changes in wage rates necessary to 
eliminate intraplant inequities. 

Correction of these is one of 30 de- 
mands by packing-house workers. Last 
week the NWLB studied recommenda- 
tions by a panel which investigated the 
case. Some increases appear certain in 
view of the virtual order to eliminate in- 
equities. 

e@ Three Unions—The directive was ad- 
dressed to the big four companies and 
one independent—Swift & Co., Wilson 
& Co., Armour & Co., Cudahy Packing 
Co., and John Morrell & Co—with | +0, 
000 workers and 84 plants. Unions 
involved are the C.I.O. Packinghouse 
Workers, the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters & Butcher Workmen of North 
America (A.F.L.), and the Sausage 
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— and here’s Santa’s reply to Joe: 


Dror Joe: 
Sony Y coulda drimg you 
aH Pommylvonia, Led for 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 


me Eee “== | 
ARMY WAREHOUSES. 2304 flat top roof trusses 
for 12 buildings ( 200’ x 800’ ) prefabricated and 
erected by Timber Structures, Inc. 


eee BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Timber Structures specializes on roof 
truss construction for warehouses and 
general utility buildings. Much of 
our experience has been the fabrica- 
tion of trusses and other timber items 
for this type of building; much of our 
future service to architects will be in 
the field of industrial fabrication. 


The necessity for large areas of 
clear floor space requires the use of 
roof trusses long enough and strong 
enough to support necessary loads 
with a minimum of posts and col- 
umns. Teco ring-connected trusses of 
wood have proved to be suited to this 
type of construction, particularly 
when Timber Structures Engineering 
in Wood policy is applied. 

This policy covers truss engineer- 
ing and design, fabrication, assembly, 
inspection, shipping, erection. All 
are part of our service. All are re- 
sponsible for the construction speed, 
economy, strength, low maintenance 
and permanence of roof trusses and 
other heavy timber items supplied by 
us. Inquiries are welcomed on the use 
of wood, allied structural materials. 
Illustrated literature on request. 


$ MBE, 
STRUCTURES 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N. ¥. 


Makers Union of the Western Feder- 
ation of Butchers (A.F.L.). 

@ What They Demand—A.F.L. unions 
are demanding an increase of 54¢ an 
hour to eliminate intraplant inequities. 
The C.1.O. does not ask for any specific 
increase but for evaluation of all jobs 
and establishment of classifications and 
rates to eliminate inequalities. 

Main demands, on which action by 
NWLB is being awaited, include a gen- 
eral 10¢-an-hour wage increase and 
dressing time pay (BW-—Sep.16’44, 
p102) sought under the portal-to-portal 
pay principle established for iron and 
coal mining industries. 


Women Eye Jobs 


While willing to abide by 
seniority rules, women workers 
are determined to hold their 
place in industry after the war. 


Women workers in war plants served 

notice last week in Detroit and Wash- 
ington that they have their eye on post- 
war industrial jobs, and that they want 
a voice in planning for them. 
e Will Abide by Seniority—However, 
they made it clear at a Detroit meet- 
ing of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee of the United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.) that they want no special 
treatment which would overturn estab- 
lished principles of union seniority 
(BW—Nov.4'44,p108). 

The 150 delegates, claiming to repre- 

sent 300,000 women plant welen 
holding U.A.W. memberships,  cli- 
maxed debate on proportional seniority 
(by which the present ratio of men 
and women ‘ealiaaes in plants would 
be maintained during layoffs) by re- 
affirming their willingness to abide by 
layoffs, transfers, or reassignments un- 
der the standard seniority rules of the 
UAW. 
e Toward Same Goal—A few days be- 
fore, representatives of 31 women’s and 
labor organizations conferred in Wash- 
ington with Miss Frieda Miller, director 
of the Women’s Bureau, and other 
Dept. of Labor officials, and drafted a 
program aimed at the same goal as the 
U.A.W. meeting—assurance for women 
that a reasonable opportunity will be 
given them to continue working when 
the war emergency ends. 

Both the Washington conference and 
U.A.W. attacked the problem by issu- 
ing recommendations for national and 
state legislation. 

e Are Against Discrimination—These 
touched on many of the general objec- 
tives of labor organizations—improved 
working and wage standards, re-employ- 


ment and retraining, dismissal pay, .q 
public works planning—but most 0: |] 
they were concerned with establish: cnt 


of policies and procedures for layos, ; 
prevent discrimination against w: 
‘The interest of the women’s ¢ 
was intensified by new figures. [1 ¢} 
truck and agricultural implement; jp. 
dustry, where women make up 13 | % 
of the total employed, 51.6% of the 
personnel discharged in the first 
backs were women. Among ordi. 
workers, women comprise 25.6% of 
the total employed; they were 6) :; 
of the total in initial layoffs. An 
aircraft workers, the figures were 42.2: 
and 60.2%, respectively. 
@ Blame Assessed—The union policy of 
last hired, first fired, was responsible 
for a large part of this. But the women 
believe that seniority alone was not 
responsible. In shops without union 
contracts, they assert, cutbacks were 
running largely to women, regardless 
of seniority and efficiency, while in 
union shops, they accused many man 
agements of playing upon women’s 
dislike for heavy and dirty jobs to force 
them out by transfers and reassignments 
to such jobs. 
@ Peak in July—In December, 194), 
some 12,090,000 women were em- 


ployed, forming 22% of the labor force. 
By March, 1944, the number had risen 
to 16,480,000, or 31.5%. Of this 4, 
390,000 increase, Dept. of Labor sta- 
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HELPING HORNS 


While the ship’s band tootles swing 
and martial airs, seamen slap a 
thythmic coat of paint on a Coast 
Guard troop transport at a European 
port. Just as industrial music is pro- 
viding a lift for the manual jobs in 
war plants (BW —Apr.3’43,p64), such 
service concerts speed the sailors’ 
monotonous tasks of housekeeping. 
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ncreasing Draw-Bar Pull... 
Pushing Bicycle Traffic 


WAR-WORKING locomotive . . . hauling 
avier loads at faster speeds. . . be- 
dging every minute required for re- 
hirs... needs bolts and nuts so strong 
hey defy the shocks and strains of pulls 
nd bumps and clickety-click vibration. 
A bicycle... . riding a busy assembly 
e...needs fasteners with threads so 
e they speed the get-away and ease the 
ive home. 
Whether strength or accuracy is the 
hief requirement of your product's fasten- 
» you get both when you use RB&W 


EMPIRE products. For, the same manu- 
facturing steps that make them strong 
build accuracy into their dimensions. 

For 99 years, constantly improved 
strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W 
products have resulted from continuous 
research and progress. Starting with 
RB&W's development of the first auto- 
matic cold-header, this progress has been 
sustained by great investments in the most 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
latest methods for quality control from 
raw material to finished fasteners. 


For proof of this maximum combination 
of strength, accuracy and finish you need 
only look at the famous names in farm im- 
plements, automobiles, railroads, aircraft, 
power and transmission equipment, con- 
struction and general industry that have 
standardized on RB&W fasteners. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Pdrt Chester, N. ¥., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, 111. Sales offices at : Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle. 


“ee 


to help win 


your Post-War goals 


Do your post-war aims include 
enlarged, improved production fa- 
cilities, better products, speedier 
output, substantial economies? 
These and many other goals are 
good reasons why you should turn 
to Gas as your industrial fuel. 
You will discover, as did thou- 
sands of plant managers during 
the war, that Gas readily fits into 
production lines, that it is fast, 
dependable, helps maintain high 
quality standards. 

As for economies—one plant 
that installed newly developed 
Gas equipment reduced the time 
of an important operation 90%, 


and has had no maintenance ex- 


pense on the equipment in two 
years of operation. Nor are such 
examples—spectacular though they 
may be—at all unusual, with Gas. 

Learn now, more about this 
Such 


knowledge, readily available from 


modern, industrial fuel. 
the Industrial Gas Engineer of 
your Gas company, will pay out 
in better realization of your post- 
war goals. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS ... HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


| judge granted a temporary injuncti 
| on Nov. 4, after the money was spent, 


tistics show that 2,670,000 w 
added in the manufacturing 
By July, 1944, female 
reached a peak of 19,110,00 
to 18,480,000 in October 
e Eye to the Future—The \ 
and Detroit conferences s] 
parative agreement on the 
postwar number of women 
The former set the total 
mately 15,000,000 — almost 
more than the December, |] 


Thyra 


UNION ELECTION QUESTI9 


Although they have voted rw 
for the first time-in three 
bers of Los Angeles Loca 
C.1.0. Industrial Union of 
Shipbuilding Workers still 2 
ing whom they elected. 

C. R. Brown, appointed 
the international union (B\\—(;>+? 
’44,p100), was elected pr 
three rival candidates, bu 
pounded the ballots pendin; 
tion of reports of ballot 
though the union has cried 
autonomy, only 2,880 of | 
members took the trouble t 
ing the four days set for the « 

Brown also is fighting a suit in whid 
a member, Roy T. Trent, seeks to] 
use of union funds for polit 
poses. Trent sued shortly 
Nov. 7 national election, charging thy 
$30,000 of union cash was poured int 
the campaign funds of Democratic 
didates indorsed by the C.I.O. P 
cal Action Committee. <A I 


54 


A hearing is scheduled for Dex 


STUDIO STRIKE VOTE SOUGHT 


Threats of a new tie-up alarmed the 
movie industry last week as two AF L- 
affiliated union groups wrestled for cor 
trol of Hollywood studio artisans. 

Early in October, 750 set designers, 
painters, and machinists belonging to 
two of the ten locals comprising the 
Conference of Studio Unions walked 
out to block jurisdictional encroachment 
by the A.F.L. International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees (B\\- 
Oct.14'44,p106). They returned a week 
later when the dispute was certified 
the National War Labor Board for st 
tlement (BW—Oct.21'44,p102 

Now they are aroused again hecaus 
NWLB, diagnosing the trouble a3 
jurisdictional fight, has asked the AJL, 
in effect, whether the artisans shoud 
be represented by the C.S.U., their pres 
ent affiliation, or the 1.A.T.S.F., whic 
wants them. C.S.U. has petitioned tht 
National Labor Relations Board to hold 
a strike vote within 30 days. 
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Could be 
LMOST ANYTHING 


ING DRAWN, TYPED, PRINTED, OR PHOTO- 
PHED ON TRANSLUCENT MATERIAL CAN BE 
REPRODUCED IN SECONDS WITH OZALID 


oU MAY HAVE wondered, if you 

haven’t a drafting room, just how 
ou could use Ozalid .. . and whether or 
ot it would pay. 
Right now, you can make exact repro- 
ctions—not negatives, direct from re- 
rts, forms, and letters you receive. 
More often, of course, you will be re- 
oducing your own records, financial 


t the Prudential Insurance Com- 
any, Newark, New Jersey, applica- 
ons for industrial insurance are repro- 
uced with Ozalid. The originals are kept 
n file and Ozalid prints are attached to 
he policies. Prudential changed their 
orm, adopting a translucent sheet with 
inting on only one side, so that they 
ould utilize OZALID. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT USING OZALID 
+»-AND SEE ALL THE OZALID PRINTS 


statements, sales bulletins, and instruc- 
tion manuals. 


Besides, you are bound to think of 
individualized applications—unique 
ways in which you can use Ozalid’s black, 
blue, red, and sepia line prints . . . also 
Ozalid foils, and the NEW DRYPHOTO 
papers which give you beautiful repro- 
ductions, complete with half-tone detail, 


At Alpha Music, New York City, 
music arrangements, drawn in ink, are re- 
produced with Ozalid. Performers on such 
radio programs as Coca-Cola’s “Pause 
That Refreshes,” Evening in Paris’s 
“Here’s to Romance,” or any of the CBS 
shows from New York, are reading from 
easy-to-follow Ozalid Prints. Ozalid Dry 
Photos are also made. 


OZALID 


from photographic film positives or per- 
spective drawings. 


You'll appreciate this versatility .. . 
which is found only with Ozalid. Also the 
convenience of being able to make these 
prints in seconds— whenever you want 
them, with an economical Ozalid ma- 
chine designed for your production re- 
quirements. 


= i 
At Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York, student records are kept on trans- 
lucent paper and reproduced with Ozalid 
—whenever the need arises. Grades are 
added periodically to the master copy, 
averages and credits are computed, and 
the student receives an Ozalid print 


showing his latest standing. Retyping 
errors are eliminated. 


WRITE FOR “SIMPLIFIED 
PRINTMAKING” TODAY 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION + JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
OZALID IN CANADA —HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


World Parley Set 


Conferees agree on Feb. 6 
for opening of international labor 
discussions in London. Railroad 
unions are to be represented. 


Agreement on plans for a world labor 
conference in London opening Feb. 6, 
1945, has been reached by representa- 
tives of trade unions in Russia and Eng- 
land and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States. 
Arrangements are being made for at- 
tendance of 150 delegates from 40 trade 
union organizations in 30 countries. 

@ Rail Unions Accept~While the 
C.1.0. was the only U.S. labor organ- 
ization represented at the preliminary 
conference (BW—Dec.9’44,p104), four 
American railroad unions—including two 


ave 


bs SE Pion 


of the Big Four—have accepted invita- 
tions, and a fifth, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, probably will go. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has rejected an invitation, but left an 
opening for a change of policy. The 
United Mine Workers also has turned 
down a bid. The preliminary conference 
in London expressed hope that these 
two, representing more than half of 
U. S. organized labor, would reconsider. 
e Exiles Invited—Spain and Argentina 
were excluded when invitations werc 
extended for the February conference, 
because of doubt over the freedom of 
their unions from fascist influence. 
However, representatives of the exiled 
Spanish trade union organizations in 
London and Mexico were invited, and 
have accepted. 

Delegates also will attend from neu- 
tral Switzerland, Sweden, and Fire. 
@ War and Peace—A two-part agenda 
has been set. The first part, for dele- 


RADIANT SNOW “SHOVELER” 


Radiant heating systems are moving 
out of doors to keep sidewalks and 
roadways free of snow. Typical in- 
stallations are at Sarco Mfg. Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa., where hot-water coils 
embedded in walks maintain dry sur- 
faces (below), and at Buffalo’s Hewiit 
Rubber Co. which protects driveways 
(left) with noncorrosive wrought- 
iron steam pipes in the concrete. Pro- 
moting such applications also for 
postwar filling stations, airport run- 
ways, and railroad platforms is Pitts- 
burgh’s A. M. Byers Co. which mean- 
while is campaigning to sell more of 
its pipe products for indoor radiant 
heating layouts (BW —]ul.8’44,p90). 


gates from unions in Unit 
countries, will include dis; 
furtherance of the Allied 
and the attitude of trade un; 
the peace settlement. Deles 
neutral countries may sit i: 
discussions as observers. 
The second part, open t 
gates, will include discussio 
basis for a world trade union { 
immediate trade union demai 
postwar period, and the p: 
postwar reconstruction. 


C.E.D’S PERSONNEL STUDY 


The Committee for Eco: 
velopment is distributing t! 

2,100 community organizatio 
entitled Personnel Problem 
Postwar Transition Period. By; 
pages) but succinct, this lates 
publication was prepared 
Charles A. Meyers of Massachiuset 
stitute of Technology. Busin 

tives concerned with postwar 1-cm; 
ment and labor relations will find } 
valuable guide. 

In estimating the magnitude of the 
postwar personnel problem, Meyers ¢ 
cluded that 22,000,000 men and won 
almost half the 1940 peacet 
force, will be directly involved in a ¢- 
gantic reshuffling of the nation’s 
power. 

Meyers suggests that on four fr 
industry can ill afford to ga’ 
mination of policy. These, a whic 
addresses himself in detail, 
hiring of servicemen; (2) 
transfers within plants; (3) unavoid 
layoffs; and (4) the hiring of 
ployees. 


SEAMEN FACE BAN 


Shipyards operated under the U. § 
Maritime Commission henceforth wil 
refuse jobs to all able-bodied seam 
who attempt to change to shore wor 
Orders to that effect were issued 
the commission announced that wh: 
it was getting the ships to keep supp: 
moving to the fighting fronts, the s 
cruitment of experienced officers : 
men is not holding the pace neces 
to man new vessels and replace 5, 
seamen a month who, apparently een 
that the end of the war is near, are 
ing the fleet. 

Hoping to dispel some of the feat 
these seamen about their postw: 
curity, the commission also announccé 
that it expects no reduction in tk 
merchant marine to be necessary {0 
three years or more. 

Now re: aching a critical stage, the 
problem of manning vessels built in t 

nation’s shipyards has been a major ont 
since before Pearl Harbor. Up to Av 


personnel 


Hew ch 
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oyst, the merchant marine had increased 
its pers anel from a prewar 60,000 to 
approximately 165,000 trained men, de- 
spite losses which stamped the merchant 
marine aS proportionately more hazard- 
ous than any of the armed services. Up 
to Sept. 15, the merchant marine had 
jisted 5.803 dead, missing, or prisoners 
ot war. . 


VE DAY LAYOFFS LISTED 


Ohio employers anticipate postwar 
lavofts totaling only 40% of the state’s 
war-created increase in workers, accord- 
ing to a survey of concerns employing 
half of the 2,000,000 men and women 
covered by Ohio’s unemployment com- 
ensation fund. 

The Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation made the survey as a 
ouide for its postwar planning, and 


polled 640 concerns whose combined | 


working forces constitute approximately 
70% of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing and mining in the state. 

It found that these employers foresee 
layoffs aggregating 189,539 persons after 
V-E Day. Of these, 55,933 were de- 
scribed as temporary only. A number 
of employers reported they planned 
expansion to give jobs to 28,540 addi- 
tional persons after V-E Day. 


Based on the percentage of cutbacks | 
planned in the concerns polled, Ohio | 


manufacturing and mining employers 
as a whole will be expected to lay off 
approximately 27(,770 employees—or 
40% of the increase in employment 
which took place between March, 1940, 
and the a 

the bureau report said. 


BOSSES’ PAY BID REJECTED 


Regional offices of the National War 


Labor Board, accustomed to handling | 


the wage demands of workers, rarely 
are asked to go to bat for employers. 

But the Seattle office was called upon 
recently to adjudicate the demands of 
a group of employers for a greater share 
of the proceeds of their business. ‘The 
employers were owners of soupfin shark 
fishing boats, employing about 2,000 
fishermen in the Puget Sound area. 

Historic basis of compensation in the 
industry is that the vessel owner te- 
ceives 334% of the income from the 
catch and supplies the nets, pays for 
maintenance, insurance, and part of the 
cost of fuel oil and ice. Crew members 
get the remaining 664% and pay for all 
= and the balance of the oil and ice 

ll. 

The board turned a deaf ear to the 
complaint of the vessel owners that they 
are losing as much as $3,600 a quarter, 
and rejected their demand that the 
owner’s share be increased to 40%. 
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Revolutionary Design Suggestions 
in this Book will change many 


Post-War Products... 
*SEND FOR 2 COPIES NOW 


‘ 
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Flexible shafting is not a new idea—it has been proved in operation 
for the better part of a century. But the war, with its technical insistence 
on maximum efficiency, simplicity and directness, has brought about 
broader applications of this time-tested mechanical principle. To many 
industrialists, the use of flexible shafting has been a tremendous step for- 
ward in streamlining design. They have learned that through its use they 
can—1l. Transmit power at an angle and through congested areas; 2. 
Eliminate spur gears and miter gears; 3. Get around obstacles; 4. Connect 
parts with relative movement; 5. Eliminate universal joints. They have 

learned, too, that these things can be accomplished with fewer parts, 
Jess weight and great economy of manufacture. 


gaasdseseuin 


Additional uses of STOW Flexible Shafting in consumer products, 
as well as industrial equipment, loom for the post-war world. These 
applications will make manufacturing easier and cheaper and sales 
better. Less after-purchase service usually results from the use of 
Flexible Shafting in product design. 


TEAR THIS AD OUT NOW—as o memo to send for this book. 
Within its covers lie the foundations on which many worth- 
while product improvements will be built. 
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*(One to read yourself — the other 
fo pass on to your design engineer) 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send two copies of your book, “The 
How and Why of Flexible Shafting.” 


MARKETING 


Yule Sales Peak 


Department store volume 
breaks record as expected lull 
fails to show up. Luxury items 
are in great demand. 


The unusually ‘early start of the 
Christmas buying season to meet the 
Oct. 16 deadline for mailing service- 
men’s gifts overseas (BW —Nov.4'44, 
p90) appears only to have whetted the 
appetite of holiday shoppers who are 
continuing to buy in record quantities. 
@ Shelves Are Stripped—The trade had 
expected that advance buying for the 
G.I. Christmas would mean an easing 
off in volume during the peak month 
of December, but this week the Christ- 
mas spending spree was sending depart- 
ment store sales far above records set 
in peak weeks of earlier years. 

All-out buying was fast stripping 

merchants’ stocks down to bare shelves, 
had jammed postoffice operations, and 
forced the Railway Express Agency to 
restrict shipments by eliminating dooz- 
to-door pickups in New York City and 
by appealing to the public to ship only 
the absolutely essential. 
e Atlanta Leads—This season’s excep- 
tionally high volume of sales is illustrated 
by the Federal Reserve Board index of 
department store sales (chart, page 98) 
which climbed from 196 in September 
to 209 in October, 245 in November, 
and to 304 for the week ended Dec. 2. 
This compares with 214 for November, 
1943, and 269 for the corresponding 
week of December last year. 

Federal Reserve reports from Atlanta 
indicated that sales there were leading 
the country with a jump of 25% over 
a year ago for the week ended Dec. 2. 
Richmond was in the cellar with sales 
only 3% ahead of last year’s. 

The Christtnas buying lull looked for 

by the trade just hasn’t come off. In- 
stead the snowball has kept rolling 
throughout the extra long holiday shop- 
ping season, despite merchandise short- 
ages, ersatz and inferior goods, and in- 
flationary prices. 
@ Lull Is Expected—Merchandise short- 
ages may depress sales next week, which 
would reasonably be expected to reach 
peak volume. 

Inventories normally reduced by 
Christmas buying are expected to suffer 
drastically, with replenishment effected 
slowly, and in many instances not at 
all. However, the rush has been wel- 
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comed by merchants as an opportunity 
to dispose of substandard and war sub- 
stitute merchandise whose sales value 
has been threatened by partial resump- 
tion of civilian goods production. The 
military may have stepped hard on re- 
conversion plans (BW —Dec.9’44,p15), 
but the belief that war production pres- 
sure will soon ease still persists in con- 
sumer minds. 

© Bond Sales Lag—In sharp contrast to 
the rapid movement of luxury Christ- 
mas items, Treasury E bond sales to 
individuals in the Sixth War Loan 
drive are lagging far behind the over-all 
totals of the drive. Although the na- 
tion at the start of the week passed its 
$14,000,000,000 goal, total national 
sales of E bonds to individuals approxi- 
mated only 64% of the quota. 

A survey showed that in New York 
City (where for the first time and 
without any promotional campaign 
R. H. Macy & Co., world’s largest de- 

artment store, did a retail business of 
£7,000,000 in a single day) individuals’ 
subscriptions to war bonds were only 
55% of the goal; in Washington, re- 
tailers reported business 10% to 15% 
above 1943, while bond sales to indi- 
viduals were only 52% of their quota; 
dollar volume in Detroit was 15% to 
20% ahead of 1943, but total war 
bond sales were only 56% of the quota. 
@ $2,000,000 in One Day—In New York 
City, Lord & ‘Taylor, departing from 
the usual department store promotion 


campaign to boost store sales, s 
$2,000,000 of war bonds on t! 
versary Of Pearl Harbor by transf 
its entire street floor into a hug 
selling area. It was estimated t 
store lost about $100,000 in ma 
business, but its executives coun 
more than making this up in g 
gained. 

More than 50,000 bond buy« 
attracted by the offer of a $5,00 
to the holder of a lucky serial n 
lined up five and six deep. Oth 
chants were quick to follow the | ( 
Taylor lead. For example, Saks Fifth 
Avenue now offers three $100 gift cer. 
tificates each day to E. bond buyers. 
e@ Buying Luxuries—But generally war 
prosperous Christmas shoppers are 
spending earnings for luxury 200ds— 
lingerie, furs, expensive jewelry. ‘The 
supply of grand and spinet pianos was 
not nearly large enough to meet the 
demand. Except for the Rocky Moun. 
tain area, all sections of the country te- 
ported sufficient toy stocks, although 
customers were complaining about the 
wooden and pasteboard items substi- 
tuted for the metal toys of prewar years 

An estimate by one large mercantile 
organization showed cameras 30% less 
than demand; luggage, 33%; umbrellas, 
59%; women’s suits and coats, 20%: 
furs, 14%; domestic rugs, 28%; blan- 
kets, 14%; lamps, 10%; china and 
glassware, 23%. 

In answer to its shortage problems 
the book industry, through the Amec- 
can Booksellers Assn., has made avail- 
able gift certificates or “book tokens.” 
@New Years  Sell-Out—Merchants 
weren’t the only ones looking for a ree- 


Cleared of merchandise, the main floor of the Lord & Taylor department store 
groans under a jam of Pearl Harbor Day shoppers who can buy only war bonds. 
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TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Borrowinc the phrase from American Indus- 
try, our armed forces are skilled trouble shooters. 
(1) Because of their expert training. (2) Because 
American Industry has provided them with untold 
quantities of fighting equipment. 

On thousands of production lines, in war plants 
all over America, this enemy-destroying output has 
depended upon one unfailing expediter. It is oil. 


Fine lubricants, cutting oils and coolants for high 
speed production, with precision and economy. 
For quick, convenient supply of these quality 
lubricants, Texaco provides more than 2300 whole- 
sale supply points throughout the U. S. 
In addition, Texaco makes available to American 
Industry its own corps of trouble shooters, skilled en- 


gineers, to assist in maintaining increased output. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A Flip of the 


Switch Re-shatpens 


the Brushes! 


ON BRUSH PERFORMANCE 
WITH THIS DRY SCRUBBER 


With the Finnell 84-XR, there’s no need- 
less waste of man-hours as when changing 
brushes by hand in order to re-sharpen 
them. A flip of the switch of the 84-XR 
reverses the motion of the brushes and re- 
sharpens them automatically! This Finnell 
cleans grease-caked floors in one-tenth 
the man-hour time required when hand- 
spudding, and is far more thorough. Float- 
ing brush rings enable the two powerful 
scarifying brushes to get into indentations 
and grooves that rigid coupling brushes 
pass over and miss. The low construction 
of the machine makes it easy to clean 
around and beneath equipment. 


Clean floors aid safety underfoot... bolster 

worker morale ...reduce fire hazards... 

speed trucking. It pays to keep floors 

clean, especially with an 84-XR Finnell! 

Adaptable ‘to wet-scrubbing, steel- 
wooling, waxing, and polishing. 

For free floor survey, consultation, or liter- 

ature, phone or write nearest Finnell 

branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3812 East 


Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


RUSH KEEPS UP 


Department store sales continue a: 
record pace despite early buying 
325 ry 
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Peak Christmas sales this year should 
be expected in the week ending Dec. 
23, one week later than last year, be- 
cause Christmas falls on Monday, in- 
stead of Saturday as in 1943. The rise 
in volume in the week of Dec. 2 to 
within 6% of last year’s peak is spec- 
tacular in view of the longer sales sea- 
son, but it is also suggestive of a rela- 
tive slowdown this week and next be- 
cause, for one thing, of probable mer- 
chandise shortages. 


ord holiday business. Reports from sev- 
eral key cities disclosed that many hos- 
telries and night clubs are no longer 
accepting New Year’s eve reservations, 
and that under the stimulus of what is 
expected to be the “V” year new rcc- 
ords may be set for the entertainment 
business. The fact that New Year's 
eve falls on Sunday isn’t expected to 
deter the celebrants. 


SCHOOLS AID STORES 


The San Francisco school board came 
to the rescue of department store and 
postoffice officials this week by starting 
the Christmas vacation a week earlicr 
than usual to allow pupils to help out 
in the holiday rush. 

Schools closed until Dec. 26. Only 


one day will be allowed by the schools 
for the New Year holiday. 
School officials pointed to the de- 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ nn 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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N THIS WAR the railroads have done twice as 
big a transportation job as in the first World 


War. 


But they are doing another job which may not 
be so well known, as is shown by these con- 
trasting facts: 


In the last war, the operation of the 
railroads took money out of the United 
States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are putting 
money into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Government took 
over the railroads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, Congress had 
to appropriate more than $1,600,000,000 to 
meet deficits. 


In this war, the railroads have been managed 
by their owners. A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. And, since Pearl 
Harbor, the railroads have turned into the 


. . z 


United States Treasury the tremendous sum of 
$3,250,000,000 in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly $4,250,000 
every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the railroads in the 
same months since Pearl Harbor have paid for 
the support of state, county and city govern- 
ments another $750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the rate of $800,000 


per day. 
That’s five million dollars a day paid in taxes— 
ten times as much as the owners receive in 


dividends, 
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FOR VICTORY 


ALL UNITED 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 
have many 
industrial applications 


If your companyis aged in manufacturing, 
ic will pay them to consider the many time- 
saving and labor-saving uses of Hein-Werner 
Hydraulic Jacks. 

These jacks are compact, super-powerful, 
easy-operating, and absolutely dependable... 
They are great for lifting heavy loads, mov- 
ing machinery, pressing bushings, gears, 
pinions, etc. 

Made in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 
$0 tons capacity . . . For details consult near- 
est industrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


mand of department stores for 3,500 
boys and girls to work and the need of 
1,000 by the postoffice. Mrs. May 
Carmody, head of the junior division of 
the U. S. Employment Service, said she 
expected to place nearly 10,000-children 
in Christmas jobs. 

So urgent is the need for holiday 
workers in San Francisco that the post- 
office has reduced the minimum age of 
workers from 16 years to 15 years. Ap- 
proximately 600 pupils with high grades 
were released from high schools last 
week to help with the mail. 


PS. 


Licorice-flavored chewing gum cough 
drops will soon appear on retail counters 
in the eastern United States. Gum 
Products, Inc., this week announced 
that its subsidiary, Coughlin Bros., Bos- 
ton, is ready to market Cough-lins, a 
10¢ package of 15 pieces, following a 
test campaign in New England. . . . Al- 
though still in its infancy, television has 
already attained sufficient stature to sup- 

ort a national trade association (BW — 
Jan.29°44, 108) and hold its first an- 
nual conference. But in New York 
City this week more curiosity seekers 
than manufacturers and _ broadcasters 
turned up to hear a realistic approach 
to television’s commercial future: Don’t 
expect miracles tomorrow in television. 
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The 


QUICKEST way to locate personnel » with 


BELL VOICE-PAGING EQUIPMENT 


BELL Voice-Paging Equipment locates individuals in the 


quickest time possible .. . 


cuts “hold-the-phone” delays 


to the minimum . . . provides for plant-wide broadcasting 
of announcements, instructions, time signals and alarms — 
and also permits plant-wide broadcasting of recorded 
music! Its widely adjustable, precision-built, standard 


units — specially 


designed for industrial use—can be 


grouped to fit any need. Also designed for quick, easy 
expansion or rearrangement. Get details on this new 


BELL Industrial Sound Equipment. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEM, 


Inc. 


Movies’ Eclipse 

Supreme Court's o4 
against southern theaic 
apparently foredooms 5; 
in forthcoming antitrus: 


Hopes of the big five m 

producers that the Justice | 
willing to enter into anot 
decree which stops short of 
divorce of producer-ow: 
from the production and distr}: 
end of the business (BW —Jan< 
74) went glimmering this week jp 
wake of a U. S. Supreme Court , 
sion. 
e Writing on the Wall—The cour; 
ing did not directly involve the 
five—Paramount Pictures, Inc.; | 
Inc. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer); R 
Radio Pictures, Inc.; Warner Bros. | 
and ‘Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
—but in it they could clearly reag 
writing on the wall. 

In a government antitrust Suit aga 
Crescent Amusement Co. and its 
filiates—operators of a string of thes 
in five southern states—the Suypy 
Court not only upheld a lower coy 
verdict against the defendants, but 
strengthened its decision in one nota 
respect. 

@ Dissolution Ordered—Issuc x « 
was whether Crescent had used its 
bined buying power to gain exc! 
and discriminatory privileges from 
big producer-distributors, with the 
sult of destroying or absorbing inde 
dent competitive movie houses 
lower court ordered Crescent to | 
up its combination, and discontinu 
“film licensing” system through whi 
Justice charged, it had frozen out 
petitors in towns where the con 
did not have a complete monopd 
theaters. 

The Supreme Court added the 
ther provision—on the plea of the 
tice Dept.—that the various mer 
of the Seavert group can hence! 
acquire additional theaters only 
“an affirmative showing that suc 
quisition will not unreasonably rf 
competition.” 

e Exhibitors Cheer—Independen' 

hibitors were jubilant at the outco: 

the Crescent case, for with the Sup 
Court so clearly on the record in 4 

involving the rights of 
theater owners they regard the dec 
as a mandate to divorce the big ™ 
picture producers from theater 0 
ship. 

So apparently do the antitrust 3 
neys, and hence it seems too late 


— nen 
indepe 


: ° ether 0 
the big five to negotiate further | 
1187 Essex Ave Columbus 3, Ohio 

Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 100 
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Why not 2 


You'll stay at your war job, of course, 
until after Victory. But what then? 

What do you want to be... 
stenographer, secretary, saleswoman, 
buyer, professional woman, writer, 
executive? Ever think how syping 
ability can open the door to almost 
any career? And once the door is 
open, it’s up to you! 

Why not learn to type...now... 
and be ready when opportunity 
beckons. It doesn’t take long. Perhaps 
soon you can buy a Smith-Corona; 
if not, you can borrow or rent one 
for spare-time practice. We can think 
of few better ways to build for a 
post-war career! LC Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc Syracuse 1 New Y ork 


Groton Plant 


SMITH-CORONA 
Typewriters 


You'll get sheed tosorroe 
af you 
LEARE TO TYPE TODAT! 


OUT OUR WAY 


WHILE OLD | 
BILL ARGUES) 
ARGUIN’ EVER PRODUC- 
SINCE THEY WAS \ TION WILL 
APPRENTICE FALL OFF 
BOYS TOGETHER: |] ENOUGH 
I DON'T THINK TO PAY 
THE FLOWERS { FOR TEN 
WILL DO MUCH / TONS OF 


f MY OWN FAULT? 
LISSEN, YOU NUMB- 
SKULL, IF YOU'D 
PUT SPEEDI-DRI 
ON THAT OIL- 
SOAKED FLOOR 
I WOULDN'T SLIP 
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7. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
COPR. 1944 BY NEA INC. 


SYMPATHY 


SPEEDI-DRI is the modern, economical, efficient answer to oil- 
soaked, slippery floors. White, granular, and oil-thirsty, it is 
spread by hand and swept up with a stiff brush without shutting 
down a single machine. Its use eliminates expensive mechanical 
cleaning equipment, caustics, and dangerous solvents, and 
greatly reduces the man-hours needed for clean-ups. At the same 
time, it does a better job. 


As soon as it’s applied, it provides a non-skid surface. 
Workmen can move at top speed without fear of slipping. It 
absorbs oil and grease like a blotter takes ink, even pulling 
up old deposits in time. SPEEDI-DRI is non-combustible and fire 
retardant. Leading insurance companies recommend its use. ' 
There are 101 money-saving applications of SPEEDI-DRI. Write 
your name and address on the margin of this advertisement for 
complete facts — and FREE SAMPLE! 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


— 


SPEED DRI \© 


oll AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


POOLING THE SURP| 


The Defense Plant Corp Dlan 
of leasing or building y Ou st 
space in industrial cente: : 


pedite sale of surplus equ: ine % 
and materials is gradually ‘4; ent 
shape. The object is to pool the Mibce 
surplus items where pros ecti, d: 
buyers can get a look at the, pr 
(BW—Oct.7'44,p5). nif 

Bids were opened this \\ «ck fo; FRO 


construction of four warclio 
buildings in the West hes, 
yards of the New York. \; | 
Haven & Hartford R.R. in th 
Bronx, New York City. 

DPC has also leased 2 war. , 
house in New York City from the 
Kingsbridge Auto Storage Co, 
and another is being built at Lin. 
den, N. J. 


consent decree, even if they were no 
willing to talk turkey. f 
@ Coming to Trial—The antitrust cy 
against the big five is scheduled to a 
under way in New York City ne 
week, with a preliminary hearing ({ 
the purpose of setting a trial dat 
scheduled for Dec. 20. With the ¢ 
piration, over a year ago, of the 
consent decree, the case languished y 
der Assistant Attorney General To 
Clark, who took it with him when | 
moved from Antitrust Division to 
Criminal Division of the Justice Dep 
Eventually, Wendell Berge, who sy 
ceeded Clark in the Antitrust Divisio 
took over the case, and the Justice Dey 
last summer renewed legal action 
force the producers to get rid of the 
theaters (BW —Aug.12’44,p5+). 
e Insisting on Divorce—The big fy 
would gladly settle for another conse 
decree—provided it stopped short of ¢ 
vorcement. A month ago, their repr 
sentatives traveled to Washington | 
sound out the trust busters. Berge to 
them the Justice Dept. was prepa 
to consider an interim consent decree 
dealing with block-booking, arbitratic 
of disputes, and other issues covered i 
the old decree—but that any final dec 
not including divorcement was out. 

The Antitrust Division has w 
rolled up its sleeves and is preparing’ 
fight the divorcement issue through 
courts. 
e Interim Decree?—The producers ! 
fusal, thus far, to come to terms 
divorcement doesn’t preclude the pa 
sibility that they will enter an inten 
decree on other issues. A good reco 
of compliance on such decree mig 
strengthen their hand against the fi 
court test on divorcement. 

Aside ftom its bearing on the a0 
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7 t case against the major producers, 
US fs Se : oh 
e Crescent decision points to the 
st actions against local theater chains 
the Schine Circuit, Inc., operating in 


se has already been tried in Buffalo, 
da decision 1s expected now that the 

reme Court has shown the way. The 
rifiths case comes to trial] next March 
Oklahoma City. 


nity in Vitamins 

Proprietary houses and 
thical firms consider formation 
f organization to represent 
dustry, foster research. 


pnization Of vitamin producers and 
istributors. 
Two Groups Involved—Its proponents 


reet: proprietary vitamin houses, 
hich Boe directly to consumers, 
d ethical firms, which advertise their 
itamin products indirectly through 
hysicians and druggists. 

e vitamin industry realized the dis- 
dvantage of its lack of unanimity last 
eat when the Office of Price Adminis- 
ration attempted to force a 15% cut in 
he retail price of vitamins, on the 


trials had dropped 75% in cost in 
consegmmecent years, while sales of finished 
itamin products had tripled. The in- 
ustry violently opposed this action, 


igton ™plaiming it was “profit control” rather 
-rge to™mhan price control (BW—Sep.18’43, 
pare 2). 


\ecreeq™ Committee Named—Although OPA 
bitratiogmost the battle (BW—Dec.25’43,p92), it 
vered igvon its war, for vitamin prices were 
entually reduced by about 30%, 
anks to what the trade called “natural 
pompetitive conditions among 30 to 40 
manufacturers, producing several hun- 
red brands,” 
But at least some in the industry 
haven't forgotten that in the OPA bout, 
eir hand might have been strength- 
ed by an adequate organization of 
eir own, Consequently, S. DeWitt 
| reco™-lough, president of Abbott Laborator- 
» migifes, invited industry representatives to a 
he fnglgeneral meeting, at which an organiza- 
ion committee was appointed. Its 
ve anthairman is Charles Bowman, formerly 
manager Of Standard Brands’ pharma- 


aring 


ugh 


cers’ 1 
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rounds that synthetic vitamin raw ma- | 


entual outcome of two other anti- | 


be Northeast, and Griffiths Amuse- | 
ent Co. in the Midwest. The Schine | 


Behind scenes at the American | 
armaceutical Assn. — in New | 
ork this week tentative plans were | 
lished up for an industry-wide or- | 


ope to bring together into one Vita- | 
in Foundation two groups which nor- | 
ally work opposite sides of the same | 


BIRDSBORO 


ENGINEERING SKILL 


makes possible modern blooming mills like 
this to mass-produce the steel ingots that are 
needed so urgently today in speeding Victory 
. .. blooming mills that will be so important 
tomorrow in building a post-war world. The 
mill illustrated incorporates a roll chang- 
ing rig to expedite roll changes. Consult 


Birdsboro when you have a mill equipment 


or special machinery problem. 


oad oe! 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


ceutical division, which recently with- 
drew its consumer vitamin package from 
the market (BW—Dec.2’44,p88). He is 
now head of Charles Bowman & Co., 
manufacturer and distributor of bulk 
vitamin and yeast products. 

@ Research Proposed—Bowman believes 
the Vitamin Foundation shouldn’t as- 
sume the role of a trade association; its 
primary purpose, he says, will be to 
stimulate research, at first probably by 
financing work in existing laboratories, 
such as at universities. Proceeds from 
patents that are obtained on vitamin 
discoveries so made would finance fur- 
ther research. 

But the foundation—if and when or- 
ganized—also intends to “study, adopt, 
and recommend proper standards and 
terminology,” and to “serve as an au- 
thoritative body to represent those in- 
terested in vitamins, in their . . . nego- 
tiations with scientific and medical 


groups, and government agencies, com-" 


mittees, or administrative departments.” 
Capea market research could also 


-be undertaken. Such a project might 


well interest the proprietary houses, who 
are currently struggling with a lop-sided 
ratio of advertising costs to sales vol- 
ume. 

e 100 Eligibles—There are about 100 
firms which might reasonably be ex- 


STUNT MAN 


Competing with a two-front war for 
publicity requires imagination. It 
reaped a good crop last week for 
Chrysler Corp. and its advertising 
agency, N.*W. Ayer & Son, but gave 
Cleveland police and firemen a head- 
ache. A painter, sitting motionless for 


on to enroll; of these, 90 are ethical 
ouses, five are proprietary firms, and 
five are basic aélnieainaiae (producers 
of capsules, bulk vitamins, etc.). 

Although the organizing committee 

included officials from some of the in- 
dustry’s top-flight firms—Borden Co., 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., Lever Bros. 
Co., Merck & Co., Inc., E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Gelatin Products Co., and 
Standard Brands, Inc.—this does not 
necessarily guarantee their membership 
in the foundation. 
e@ Act Next Month—The committee’s 
final organization plan will be presented 
next month at a meeting which all 
companies in any way connected with 
vitamins will be invited to attend. If 
the plan for a foundation is rejected 
at that meeting, there’s scant hope of 
bringing two traditionally divergent 
groups together. 

Some of the biggest and oldest ethi- 
cal houses, traditionally jealous of each 
other and aloof from proprietary com- 
petitors, are said not to be interested in 
the foundation. Some feel sufficiently 
secure without a trade association, some 
worry about the influence of Abbott 
Laboratories in the foundation move- 
ment, and some of them have a wary 
eye on the Federal Trade Commission's 
antitrust activities. 


hours in a swing against a billboard 
atop a four-story building, caused con- 
cern, then a flood of telephone calls. 
Police pronounced the “corpse” a 
dummy, but doubters were uncon- 
vinced until firemen hauled out lIad- 
ders and climbed up for a good look. 
The agency, which provided the 
dummy, intends to repeat elsewhere. 


War in Cement? & 


Kaiser’s price cut may 
herald a battle along the Weg / 
Coast, although industry view, 


it as a local conflict. 


His competitors were quick to acce 
the challenge last week when Heny 
J. Kaiser announced, in behalf of hig 
Permanente Cement Co., Los Altos 
Calif., a reduction of 20¢ a bbl. in the 
price of cement. 

e@ Competitors Follow—Kaiscr’s ne, 
base mill price of $1.65 a bbl. (in 
bags) throughout northern California 
and western Nevada was only 24 hours 
old when other producers in that are 
announced that they would meet his 
figure. 

What helped to impart the flavor of 
of a price war to this sequence of 
events was the fact that, in September, 
OPA yielded to the pleas of southem 
California producers and authorized an 
increase of 20¢ a bbl. to compensate fo 
a rise in freight costs. 

e Differential of 30¢—Thus, Kaiser’s de 

cision and the prompt conformity of 

his competitors invited attention to 

the fact that producers in the northem 

part of the state can undersell thei 

a to the south by 30¢ to 35¢a 
bl. 

But if producers in other sections of 
the U. S. were disturbed by Kaiser’s ac- 
tion, gx ego their feeling effec- 
tively. ey limited their comment 
to a suggestion that Permanente was 
goaded into the slash by the price- 
sniping of a local competitor. 

@ Under FTC Fire—Much of their cav- 
tion may be credited to the fact that 
their multiple-basing-point system of 
pricing is under fire. Last year the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ordered the 
industry to abandon this pricing prac- 
tice (BW—Jul.31’43,p92), and the 
cease-and-desist order now is before the 
courts on appeal. 

e Built for Shasta—Permanente’s cement 
plant, built on the basis of a contract 
which Kaiser interests obtained for 
cement for Shasta Dam, is claimed to 
be the largest in the United States. It 
turns out 5,000,000 bbl. annually, close 
to 40% of the 13,000,000 bbl. that are 
produced in northern California each 
year. 

Kaiser claims that modern equipment 
and improved methods at the Perma- 
nente plant, together with economies 
in distribution, make the price slash 
possible. His competitors, however, as 
sert that Kaiser was prompted by over 
production in a territory where private 
construction is virtually nil, and where 7 
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% From theBritish Prime 
Minister’s recent address 
to the House of Commons 


“The marvelous DUCK of Ameri- 
caninvention is a heavy lorry which 
goes between forty and fifty miles 
an hour along a road, plunges into 
water and swims out several miles 
to sea in quite choppy weather, 
returning to shore with a load of 
several tons and going wherever 
it is specially needed.’’ 


e.g Prepared from U.S. Sig- 
nal Corps photos taken 


( 4 mi during the French invasion 


alte, 7 


Gevisoeaiin nas * 


The amphibious truck or “Duck” has been in the 

vanguard of invasions from Normandy to New 
Guinea . . . whenever the success of the assault depended 
upon ship to shore transport. As brought out in the Prime 
Minister’s description, the secret of the “Duck’s’’ invasion 
value is its unique ability to travel on either land or water . . . 
carrying a load of several tons wherever it is needed most. 
Both the “Duck” and the Army’s basic 234-ton “six-by- 
six” truck are developments of GMC Truck & Coach 
Division, General Motors. To date, more than four hundred 
thousand of these vital and versatile vehicles have been 
supplied to American and Allied Armed Forces. 


government building operati 
declined es 

e Testing a ecory—Kaiser id |, 
merely is supporting his bel{ thy 
increased purchasing power shv\\d 
from low prices, that it wil! 
counteract the inflationary tren. in 4}, 
cost of home building. 

One of the most lucrative fi 
to strong competition in th 
period will be southern Califo: 
ledands of millions of dollars ay 
| scheduled to be spent on public j 
provements. Another territory that mg 
offer enticement to large cenicnt-pr 
ducing interests willing to buck com 
petition is northern Washington, ¢, 
pecially in the vicinity of Seattle 
e@ “Purely Local”—Kaiser - coipetitoy 
say that the northern California-weste; 
Nevada price reduction is purely local 
and that they see no possibility that if 
will affect other Pacific Coast areas 
However, Kaiser has two bulk cement 
carriers in the steamers Phillipa and 
Permanente, and he has applied to th 
U. S. Maritime Commission for per 
mission to buy two Liberty ships ag 
cement carriers when the war is over 
to carry cement to any port on tha 
Pacific Coast. 


hava 


got 


ee 
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RNG CE SAL See ee 


for every 

Industrial 
Gaseous 
Hazard 


The complete range of industry's respiratory protective require- 
ments against toxic gases, fumes, smokes and oxygen deficiencies 
is covered by M.S.A.—world’s largest commercial producer of 
approved respiratory protective equipment. M.S.A. research, design 
and exacting manufacture provide the comfort your workers appre- 
ciate... the safety, ease of maintenance and long service life which 


BY LAMPLIGHT 


are your primary considerations. Write for descriptive literature. Working under exacting sanitary com a 
; ditions, technicians spray mold “seed HM, 

Including: into media jars at the Cutter Labow i |, 

ALL-SERVICE GAS MASKS... tories, Berkeley, Calif., the only pent pos 

INDUSTRIAL GAS MASKS... _| ‘illi:producing plant west of thi» 

Mississippi River. The spraying S- P 

HOSE MASKS ... OXYGEN conducted under a bank of Genen W 

BREATHING APPARATUS Electric germicidal lamps which stet-H  F 


lize the air as cotton stoppers ati boc 
lifted from bottles and is a primary fict 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY step in producing the medicine—thig | 
manufacture of which is being ,,, 
stepped up in order to take care Off has 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. the demands of war. 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets 
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“Binion Book Club 


id hq 

"1 = U.A.W. launches its own 
clp sMikeribution system with 2,000 
bscribers and a substantial list 


elp ty 
in thd 
»f prospects among members. 


) Ope 
OStwag 
‘ whergilf Add the Labor Book Club, Inc., to 
TS ar@ilihe fast-growing list of volume book dis- 
‘IC imff/-butors. This latest offshoot of the 
‘at may 10, United Auto Workers got off to 
“nt prog fying start last week with 2,000 mem- 
Comers enrolled even before the new cor- 
‘On, el ortion had signed final contracts with 
He. publishers of its first two book selec- 
pctitorgiions, Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., is be- 
westerns retained on an annual fee arrange- 
Y localfMyent to lend publishing know-how. 
that iffrormal drive to enroll a good proportion 
+ areasMit U.A.W.’s 1,051,455 members will 
Cement eoin Jan. l. 
pa andl Pay in Advance—The U.A.W. project 
to thai; a nonprofit operation. Members pay 
OT perfor their books in advance. A $5 annual 
IPS a$fMifee entitles a member to six books. He 
S . may refuse any book he doesn’t want, 
on the ‘ 


months. There are no alternate choices 
t previous selections. 
emberships will be solicited by the 
dducational departments of U.A.W. lo- 
uals, and forwarded to the club head- 
quarters in Detroit. Pook shipments 
be made from New York individu- 
y to club members. Theoretically, 
membership is limited to U.A.W. mem- 
bers; eseomg neighbors and friends 
will probably find no difficulty in join- 
ing, and other C.I.O. unions may be 
invited to participate. 
¢Library Editions—Reynal & Hitch- 
cock emphasizes that the books will be 
PBcothbound “handsome library edi- 
f Btions,” as the trade says, and that they 
will be reprints only in the sense that 
all book club books are reprints. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock will handle all produc- 
tion matters, such as contacts with pub- 
lishers, rental of plates, design of book 
club editions, oulhen’ royalties. 

First Labor Book Club selection is 
Alfred A. Knopf’s “A Bell for Adano,” 
by John Hersey, to be ready next Feb. 1. 
It was chosen by a committee com- 
posed of the four U.A.W. officers— 
R. J. Thomas, George Addes, Walter 
Reuther, and Richard Frankensteen— 
and the union’s educational director, 
William H. Levitt. 

* Publishing House Formed—Future 
) arc books will include both fiction and non- 
may ‘ction, probably one or two labor books 
_thefff* year. Eventually, the club will com- 
mission books for publication; a United 
@ Automobile Workers Publishing Corp. 
€ O'@ has already been formed. 

Pointing to the success of Levitt’s 
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but must accept his six within 18 | 
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AMERICAN TRUS] 
COMPANY 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
SAN. FRANCISCO 


MSMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. , MEMBER FEDERAL RESSRVE sYs 


DEPOSITS OVER 
$600,000,000 


rem 


Make sure of a top-notch salesman 
before he has signed the payroll! 


Here is a watertight method of making certain the sales- 
man you hire is going to work out a hundred percent on 
the job. A method to help you make sure, before costly 
trial-and-error hiring, just which men are equipped to meet 
successfully and profitably the requirements of the par- 
ticular sales job. It’s stuff that’s been through all the 
tests, replacing instinct and hunches with solid, scientific 


fact. 
Just Published! 


THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 
OF SALESMEN  [ 213.1. rosenstein 


Director of Personnel Research 
© This book shows you how Foundation, and Vice-President of 
to revamp your application the Sheldon School, Chicago 


blank to give only pertinent 259 pages, 5! 8, 13 charts t j 
data which means something in sodh . wanlacnmndinniet 


making a selection. 


The first book to describe the actual pro- 
7 hate ane fees for Lert cedures used by the consulting psychol- 
Shiloh tdi eae ogist and selection expert, it shows the 
> te, best fer your per ~ + advertising executive how to use selection 
and how te administer —" profiles, the interview, references and tests 
as a unified selection device. Here are 


© It gives practical methods techniques applicable to practically every 


for tabulating data and making phase of sales effort, large and small— 
a judgment based squarely on wholesale, retail, specialty, direct and 
the records. chain store sales personnel, 


See it 10 days — Send this McGRAW-HILL coupon! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me Rosenstein’s The Scientific Selection of Salesmen for 16 days’ examinati 0¢ 
I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 7. Ban yn yy agin Sun 


FOND... 8 hah esd, <begpoone 6en<¥ 200 96s 6enpingd ePEnesGedetiewbesisetee bbe 6 cdenccectes ; 
DI ds Vinh dercadinde th v0 oc ccdbse telcctsccdedade SPU aa deb sb adbeVcncelatdeces cicines ° 
GP GE UNS eth ds 0°60 hh.0- 5 6 055 0.0066 cgccdcderadsata PU itis bab ccesdbaaioses ved véus c BW-12-16 


(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 
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q 0 maintain production’s accelerated pace, 


labor-saving materials handling equipment is equally as 


necessary as labor-saving manufacturing machinery. 


Manual handlers become directors of power 


Be 


THE 24-HOURB ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1221 E£. 1S2N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 18, 


STRAIGHT—GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY— SINCE 1919 


Union Book Store in Detroi 
Hitchcock predicts that 

Book Club will open up 

new market for all publishe: 
lishing the book-buying h 
trade union members. 

@ Long-Range Goal—Any 
the union’s long-range goal S sett 
by Levitt’s “Reporting on } ducatig 
column in the Dec. 1 issue of 
United Automobile Worker « 
often, union members’ children 
turned away from labor by the pro 
ganda of the press and the reactio 
teachings in the public schools. Thro 
oe agony literature in libraries 
ome, we can counteract this har 
influence.” 


ibt a 


Boost for Co-ops 


A.F.L. decides to spreg 
consumer cooperative doctri 
reversing traditional policy 
restricted indorsement. 


The ambitious but puny consum 

cooperative movement (annual sales 
1943 were 14% of U. S. total busine 
has received a boost from labor whi 
may finally prove to be more than { 
usual token indorsement handed out 
past years. 
@ Policy Reversed—A.F.L. delegates 
the annual convention in New Orla 
voted to set up a department of co 
sumer cooperation, and in effect 1 
versed the traditional union policy { 
favoring only co-ops composed sole 
of union members. 

Preoccupation of labor in previo 
years with wages and working conditiot 

as slowed union interest in cooper 
tives, but war-inflated prices and 1 
ferior merchandise have created a ne 
consciousness of the importance of i 
position as a consumer of the goods 
produces. 

@ Will Explain Co-ops—Whcether « 
not this latest move is the forerunner 4 
a strong alliance between labor and 
cooperatives remains to be seen, but: 
least the A.F.L. is readying headquart 
in Washington which will be mann 
by a full-time executive and the nec 
sary staff. 

The initial job will be education! 
the ranks of labor as to what cooper 
tives are, and where they exist, followe 
by a campaign to stimulate interest! 
organizing more Co-ops. 
e@ Unions Skeptical—Curiously cnoug! 
the C.I.0., which has generally show 
a greater interest than the A1] L. 1 
the consumer problem which labor fac 
—the United Auto Workers, ‘or ! 
stance, has a fully developed consum 


—_~ ef ff £423 
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- They're Going Overboard For Victory —Are YOU? 


dren 
he pro 
actio 

lhro 
aries 
5 har ni 


ps 


Spree 
Octri 
licy 


Onsuny 
Sales 
busine 
© whi 
than ¢ 
d out 


Our fighting men still have a long way to go! But—your plant- 
aL USE 8-P OINT P LAN F OR wide selling of the 6th can do much to shorten their embattled 


= _ AN OVERBO ARD DRIVE miles—lessen the price they so willingly pay for victory! Join 


ates the coast to coast parade of patriotic firms that are assuring an 
1 a IN THE 6th WAR LOAN! “overboard” showing in the 6th by following through on 
anil NOV. 20th TO DEC. 16th every point in the 8-Point Plan. 


nditiog 


Make definite Assignments to those best equip- 
ped to arrange music, speeches, rallies, com- 
petitive progress boards and meeting schedules. 


ooper 
ind j y Start the ball rolling by appointing a 6th War 
Loan Bond Committee, representing labor, man- 


e of i agement and other groups. 


‘oods Issue Individual Pledge Cards—made out in the 


name of each worker and providing for both 
cash and installment purchase, 


, Resolicit! This is the secret of “overboard” War 
Bond subscriptions, Your State Payroll Chairman 
has a special Resolicitation Plan for you to put 


Carry on by selecting a Team Captain—prefer- 


her ably a returned veteran—for every 10 workers. 
nner 
ind ¢ Y Right at the start, establish a Quota for each 
but department—and every employee. 
juarte 

nanne Arrange frequent Meetings of Captains, high- 


into action th d of the ign. 
nece lighting importance of their work — effective a a np 


sales methods—and need for painstaking study Give generously of your Advertising Space to 

on I of Treasury Booklet, Getting The Order. drive home the War Bond story. 

JOPCh 
lowe 

rest 1 
noug! 

show 

Lb. 4 

r fact The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


or 1} 


sud BUSINESS WEEK 


LS This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 


tleae Fedde Fete. 


F eevoycid makers will have many new models to show. Because, 
right now, they are working on postwar miodels—to be ready 
with jobs for returning servicemen and with private planes for a great 
air-minded public. 


In planning for such conversion, all industry is calling more and 
more on AIR EXPRESS to save millions of man-hours and dollars through 
the high-speed delivery of vital material. After the war, of course, the 
vastly expanded facilities of Atk EXPRESS will serve business in all 
markets, both here at home and abroad. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
AMoney-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing number of ways. 


WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quiz”—a booklet packed with facts that will help 
you solve many a shipping problem. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Gets there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


, 


program (BW —Oct.28'44,p5| 
ently still has its reservations 3 
economic value of cooperatives 

Local unions have lent a h: 


“appar. 


Ut the 


l, here 
and there, but the money-savin appeal 
of the usual co-op grocery store jg) 


very strong in view of the lo Prices 
quoted by neighborhood chain store: 
Many x is leaders feel thx a 
would do better in metropolit 
if they focused on higher-profit goods 
gas and oil, household appliances, et. 
@ Mutual Fears—If labor has been cool 
toward the cooperative movement, the 
co-ops—predominantly rural—are fearfyl 
lest their operations in marketing fary 
es be unionized, and, t! crefore, 
ave not warmed up to the unions, 

Co-op leaders are now secking ty 
bridge the gap by pointing out tha 
according to surveys, farmers who ly. 
long to co-ops have less animosity 
toward unions than farmers who a 
nonmembers. 

Although co-op leaders are inclined 
publicly to blame the split in labor; 
ranks, and other such factors, for their 
failure to make much headway in urban 
centers—a development which only came 
about with labor patronage—they pr. 
vately realize that the cleavage between 
union and farm sentiment is at the root 
of the trouble. 


CO-Ops 
ps 


in aTeas 


| CIGARETTE MAKERS LOSE 


The © government’s antitrust suit 
against the big three of the cigarette 
industry—American Tobacco Co., Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co., R. J. 
Reynolds ‘Tobacco Co.—entered the lait 
lap of its long journey to the U.S 
Supreme Court last week. The Sixth 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Cincinnati 


| upheld the sweeping judgment of a 


lower court that the companies were 
guilty of price-fixing and sundry monop- 
olistic practices (BW—Nov.8’41,p17 

An appeal to the Supreme Court by 
the big three is considered certain, but 
government attorneys think there is a 
good chance that the court will refuse 
to grant certiorari, letting the lowe 
court’s decision stand. 

With its usual flair for publicity, the 
Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division tied 
announcement of its legal victory to the 
current cigarette shortage. Assistant 
Attorney General Wendell Berge state¢: 
“In this, as in other industries in which 
a few dominant companies have monop- 
olized production and distribution and 
restricted the growth of competing 
concerns, the public has been subjected 
to shortages. Until these restrictive prac: 
tices are eliminated, there is no reason 
to suppose that industry will possess 4 
sufficiently developed production poter 
tial to prevent the recurrence of short: 
ages.” 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 
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The expected tug-of-war is developing among the Allies. 

A few months ago Poland was the center of the struggle. Then Iran 
was pushed into the limelight. 

This week the battle is focused in Greece and Italy (page 113). 

It will almost certainly flare up in the Reich when the partners attempt 
to divide the supervision of defeated Germany. 

And keenest conflict of all may come in the Far East where—with wits 
sharpened and antagonisms fully developed—each ally will gamble heavily 
for top position in strategic and vulnerable China. 

* 
Despite the diplomatic fireworks, it is doubtful if there has been, technically, 
any breach in the operational agreements supposedly reached at Tehran. 

Stalin, at that meeting, almost certainly was granted a free hand in 
eastern Europe for as long as the war lasts. 

And Churchill, as might be expected, was assigned the Mediterranean— 
with Greece taking on special strategic significance for the British because 
of Russia’s new influence in the Balkans and the Middle East. 

Washington’s resentment toward London stems from (1) Britain’s 
decision to act independently in both Greece and Italy, and (2) this country’s 
determination to maintain good relations with Russia (impossible if King 
George and a reactionary government are forced on the Greeks). 

+ 
Incidentally, the statements about the affair were dictated by the White 
House, not the State Dept., and reflect Roosevelt’s determination to sell to 
this country—and to the world—the plan for an international security 
organization. 

The Italian and Greek actions of the British are exactly the kind of 
thing that will freeze public opinion in this country against any kind of 


international deal. 
. 


On the other hand, Churchill had some reason to be surprised by the sudden 
gust from the U. S., since Roosevelt has consistently followed a policy of 
hands off on internal European affairs, and at Quebec reputedly told 
Churchill to go ahead and make what he could out of Greece. 
But the President didn’t bargain for armed conflict. 
* 

Churchill, nevertheless, is taking a long gamble by his strident stand against 
Washington, for, if he provokes the U. S. too far, he runs the risk of a 
terrific squeeze play against Britain—with Washington holdieg powerful 
cards. 

Basis of the economic deal arranged a few weeks ago with Lord Keynes, 
as London's official representative (BW—Nov.18'44,p115), was that the 
U. S. should aid Britain in getting back into a sound economic position after 
the war. 

Possessing the capital, technical skills, ships, and equipment that 
Britain must have to handle this transition effectively and quickly, Wash- 
ington can, and undoubtedly will, demand greater consideration than it has 
received in either the Greek or the Italian crisis. 

7 


While conflicts warm up at the diplomatic level, postwar economic patterns 
are beginning to take shape, though slowly, following clear indications that 
the war in Europe will not be won this year. 


Fronce, rapidly recovering its position as a major European power, 
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continues to be given U. S. priorities on key supplies—latest order being for 
700 desperately needed locomotives. 
. 

Brazil, continuing its determined policy of industrializing while world com- 
petition is at a minimum, has announced a plan to build automobiles using 
local materials. 

While Brazil has not yet raised tariffs to protect high-cost war-born 
industries, South Africa provides a tip-off of what may be expected. 


Following the rapid growth of the South African steel and machinery 
industries, orders have been issued that supply requirements of all govern- 
ment departments, including the state-operated railways and harbors, be 
filled at home. Also, all corporations in which the government holds oa 
controlling interest are likely to be forced to follow the same line. 

« 
Important sign that Britain does not intend to accept a back-seat in postwar 
competition for world markets, despite the discouraging report by the textile 
manufacturers’ own experts on the degree of obsolescence in their industry 
(BW—Dec.9’44,p111), is the announcement that Courtaulds—biggest rayon 
producer in the Empire—plans to build the world’s largest textile plant. 

Detail impatiently awaited by U. S. textile experts is the kind of fiber to 
be made. Unless it is some really new product similar to nylon, U. S. experts 
doubt that the project will ever be carried out. 


aw 
Following last week's revelations that individual U. S. companies may 
cooperate with South American governments in the development of govern- 
ment-controlled industries beyond the fields of transportation, raw materials 
exploitation, and utilities (BW—Dec.9’44,p111), another example has come 
to light in Argentina. 

Armco Argentina S. A., according to the Economic Survey, published 
in Buenos Aires, has proposed to the Argentine government that it act as 
technical agent in the planning and building of a 300,000-ton mill for the 
making of semifinished steel products. 

At the same time, according to the report, Armco would build its own 
sheet-rolling mill which, in turn, would absorb the entire output of the 
government-owned primary plant. 

Since Argentina is not likely to absorb more than 130,000 tons of steel 

plate, it is presumed that part of the Armco plates might be specially rolled 
for use in a local tinplating plant. 
Fresh clew that the State Dept., under its new leadership, will make a play for 
full control of this country’s international economic affairs appeared this 
week with the report that the number of petroleum attaches in various diplo- 
matic outposts would be boosted to more than a dozen. 

Despite its effective curb on Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes and 
the Petroleum Reserves Corp., State’s control over petroleum matters in the 
past was largely negative because it amounted to nothing more than veto 
power on all international deals. 

Now State apparently is angling for authority actively to initiate all 
international oil negotiations, and extension of its staff of foreign oil 
specialists indicates it is likely to get its way (page 17). 

By unifying all authority for international economic bargaining, it 
importantly strengthens Washington’s hand, in this case vis-a-vis the Russians 
as well as the British. 
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‘itain’s Stand 


Greek maneuvers reveal 
plomacy to be followed. U. S. 
the challenger, but the real 
al is likely to be Russia. 


Just as the International Civil Avia- 
on Conference at Chicago revealed 
itain's position on postwar economic 
ues (BW—Dec.9’44,p15), so the Brit- 
stand in Greece foreshadows the 
plomatic pattern to be followed by 
ondon in the long string of interna- 
onal negotiations that are ahead. 
Britain vs. Russia—~And while out- 
uidly the U. S. is the only serious 
hallenger of Britain’s strong action in 
thens (page 111), real rivals in what 
ay yet become the showdown in the 
stern Mediterranean are Britain and 
ussia (cover). 
On the surface, the struggle that has 
en waged in Greece is a local affair. 
British forces, assigned to the task of 
berating Greece and Albania—accord- 
g to a plan supposedly approved at 
e Tehran meeting of Roosevelt, Stalin, 
d Churchill a year ago—ran into op- 
sition when they attempted to install 
d maintam a Greek government 
hich had been fostered in Egypt dur- 
ng the last year and a half in prepara- 
n for D-Day. 
Communists Included—Head of this 
overnment was George Papandreou, 
d included in it, supposedly, were rep- 
sentatives of the principal political 
roups in Greece, including represen- 
tives of the National Liberation Front 
AM). This organization of Greek 
berals included Communists, some of 
hom are active in its leadership. 
During the three years of Axis occu- 
ation of Greece, EAM organized it- 
elf into an effective underground fight- 
g unit whose forces, known as ELAS, 
ere provided some arms and equip- 
ent by the United Nations. Most of 
ese — were smuggled to ELAS 
rough British intelligence agents. 
But a split develo a few weeks 
go in this united front of liberated 
reeks and their sponsors, when the 
british apparently made demands on 
he Papandreou government which 
AM representatives were unwilling to 


upport. 

Cause of Trouble—Exactly what these 
emands were has not yet been revealed, 
but one of them probably was that the 
inpopular King George be accepted 
gain as the Greek monarch. Another 
may have been that Britain be granted 
ir and naval bases in Greece and the 
egean islands. 

When the split came, and EAM 
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members withdrew from the cabinet, 
the party planned ‘a protest demon- 
stration in Athens, which the British 
military police immediately refused to 
allow. From then on, the situation 
turned into a showdown between ELAS 
forces and the British troops in military 
control of the city. 

@ Beyond the Bargain—The U. S. is not 
directly involved, except as a United 
Nations partner, but when Washington 
and Moscow agreed at Tehran that 
Britain should be given a free hand in 
Greece, Washington, at least, didn’t 
bargain for armed conflict. It is this 
extreme action by the British, plus the 
fact that it was not discussed in ad- 
vance with this country, which caused 
the President, speaking through his new 
Secretary of State, to protest London’s 
interference with the choice of govern- 
ments, particularly among liberated al- 
lies. 

Actually, the issue in Greece is far 
more complex than is evident. London 
is waging a diplomatic battle to insure 
Britain’s traditional control over the 
supply route through the Mediterranean 
to India and the Far East. The big new 
potential contestant for a share of the 
control is Russia. 

@ Russia Still Shut Off—A part of the 
three-power agreement at Tehran un- 
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ALLIES INVADE SAAR 


Germany is battling for the Saar, 
not only for its resources—it supplied 
10%, of German steel, 8% of its coal 
—but also because it symbolizes the 
Reich’s reborn prestige. It was inter- 
nationalized in 1918 when France got 
the mines in reparation for those 
wrecked in the war, and was returned 
to the Reich by plebiscite in 1935. 
After this war the Saar will almost 
certainly be severed from Germany. 


doubtedly was a promise to Russia that 
it would be allowed a free hand in 
eastern Europe as long as the war lasts. 
This control, however, when it reached 
the Balkans was allowed to extend west 
from Rumania and Bulgaria to include 
Yugoslavia and Hungary. 

Strikingly it did not include Greece 

and Albania, which means that Russia 
is still shut off from the Mediterranean 
except as it can extend its influence up 
the Danube and across Yugoslavia to 
the Adriatic Sea, or is allowed—in som« 
new arrangement with ‘Turkey—to move 
freely through the Dardanelles from 
the Black Sea. 
@ Lifeline Insurance—It is characteristic 
of the British that they should antici- 
pate such a development and attempt 
to insure their Mediterranean lifelin« 
against it. This they apparently intend 
to accomplish by maintaining in Greece 
and Albania governments which are 
friendly to them, just as they believe 
the Russians are insuring friendly go\ 
emments in the territories in their 
sphere. 

By becoming firmly based in the 
Greek peninsula and the Aegean islands, 
London is getting set to meet any pos- 
sible Russian threat to British domi 
nance in the eastern Mediterranean. 
This accounts also for London’s blunt 
refusal to see an Italian government 
formed which will not readily bow to 
Britain’s Mediterranean plan. 


‘@ Plenty to Worry About—British alarm 


is fanned by numerous other develop- 
ments along its line of Empire. 

It is inevitable that the Fewish-Arab 
_ in Palestine will flare up in 
the near future, probably in fairly large- 
scale fighting, for both sides have taken 
advantage of the war to amass arms and 
supplies. 

arther south Britain may run into 
trouble if the Arab states manage to 
develop some cohesiveness and if other 
powers are now able to outbid the 
purse-pinched British for economic con- 
cessions in a region definitely oilrich and 
possibly possessing large chemical re- 
sources. 

The United States has already broken 
Britain’s monopoly hold on the oil 
fields, and Russia threatens, through 
Iran, to insist on a share of the hugely 
profitable and strategically vital busi- 
ness (BW—Dec.2’44,p113). 


 @ Prestige Undermined—It is unlikely 


that any international agreement has yet 
been made covering India and the Far 
East. That unquestionably will be one 
of the major matters for discussions at 
the next meeting of Roosevelt, Stalin, 
and Churchill. 

But London knows that its prestige 
in the Far East was seriously and per- 
haps permanently undermined by the 
loss of Malaya and Burma, and that it 


has scarcely been enhanced by the fact 
that the United States, so far, has borne 
the brunt of the fighting in the Pacific. 
It is going to be necessary for Britain 
to move spectacularly and quickly if it 
is to recover “face” among the Orien- 
tals. If Greece is taken as a clew, 
Churchill—whose policy won a vote of 
confidence in Parliament—intends to re- 
coup British fortunes all along the way 
by whatever methods London finds nec- 
essary. 

It is when measured against this broad 

background that Britain’s action in 
Greece and Italy takes on special signifi- 
cance for American business. 
@ Spheres of Influence—It means that 
London is thinking—at the diplomatic 
as well as at the economic level—in 
terms of tight spheres of influence 
within which some major power is in- 
disputably dominant. 

It means that, unless London can be 
sold on some much broader plan for 
international cooperation in which Rus- 
sia will also participate wholeheartedly, 
few of the plans now under considera- 
tion—Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, 
the agreements on commercial aviation, 
oil (page 17), and cocoa (page 32)— 
are likely to develop into the effective 
postwar operational pattern now widely 
visualized. P 


CANADA 


Keynes in Ottawa 


Britain's master economic 
planner confers on pace of aid 
and on maintenance of balance 
of accounts until war ends. 


OTTAWA-—Britain’s master econo- 

mist, John Maynard Keynes, is now in a 
huddle with Canadian mane and trade 
officials. 
e Seeks Balanced Account—Periodically, 
when Britain’s economic relations with 
the United States or Canada need read- 
justment, the peer of planners arrives. 

Last month Washington’s lend-lease 
arrangements with Britain were altered 
after talks with Keynes, and a new sched- 
ule for 1945 was drafted. His job in 
Ottawa is to assure a balancing of ac- 
counts during the remainder of the 
current mutual aid fiscal year, and to 
determine the pace of Canadian aid 
during the next year. 

e Aid in Reverse—For the year ended 
last Mar. 31, the British-Canadian ac- 
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PORT OF ASSEMBLY 


An American lend-lease locomotive 
goes aboard a Russia-bound freighter 
at one of the world’s most specialized 
ports. Operated by Willamette Iron 
& Steel Corp., this Army installation 
at Portland, Ore., handles heavy rail 
equipmerit exclusively. But it’s more 
than a shipping point; facilities in- 
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clude an assembly plant and yards for 
100 machines. These are necessary 
because the 100-ton 2-10-0 locomo- 
tives are built for the wide-gage Soviet 
lines, hence must be delivered to tide- 
water in knocked-down form on flat- 
cars. Part of the program which has 
been secret for almost a year was the 
refitting of Russian ships to carry 18 
assembled locomotives on each trip. 


count balanced at just und 
000,000. Canada supplied t! 
Kingdom with more than $9 
in munitions, $420,000,000 
$160,000,000 in metals, $10 nn . 
in lumber and wood products, and Other 
goods valued at $300,000,000. 

Biggest items in financing these sy 
plies were Canada’s mutual aid vift 

: a SUT tp 
Britain of $725,000,000, and Britain’ 
reverse aid of nearly $550,000,000 ig 
upkeep of Canadian troops in the U.K 

Direct British exports to Canada took 

care of a little more than $100,(00,09 
and British credits in dividends. inter. 
est, shipping services, etc., accounted 
for $150,000,000. Sale to Canada gf 
British-owned war plants and liquids. 
tion of working capital made up the 
balance of more than $350,000,000, 
@ Deficit in Sight—For the current fs 
cal year, with three months to ma, 
British requirements will amount ty 
$2,350,000,000, including a boost ji 
munitions to $1,300,000,000 and i 
foods to $500,000,000. There will beg 
drop in metals shipments. 

On the other side of the ledger, Brit 

ain’s credit for supplying Canadian 
armed forces will be nearly doubled, 
but there will be no credit from capital 
liquidations in Canada. Even an in 
crease of over $100,000,000 (to around 
$825,000,000) in Canadian mutual aid 
will still leave Britain with an unpail 
balance of nearly $200,000,000. In addi 
tion, London has some responsibility fo 
a deficit balance of around $150,000; 
000 due to Canada from other sterling 
areas. 
e@ Problem for Ottawa—Britain’s prob- 
lem would have been eased if the Eur. 
pean war had ended in 1944. Reduced 
armament shipments from = Canada 
would have been more than offset }) 
British aid to Canadian troops still w 
Europe. 

Now Ottawa regrets that the mutual 

aid appropriation was not made larger 
at the outset. The debit will have to 
be met either by a supplementary pr 
vision in the next budget or by 3 
special credit to Britain. 
e New Name Considered—Nub of the 
problem, however, is how to facilitate 
British buying in Canada after Ger 
many falls. It has two facets. Canada’ 
free gift to Britain in the midst of wet 
drew a few isolationist protests, and 
aid of a nonmilitary nature would bk 
sure to increase resistance. The fist 
job, therefore, is to invent a new name 
for the rose to sweeten its smell. 

What they are thinking about, and 
now discussing with Lord Keynes, is 
plan to give similar mutual aid but 
under a new name—something like 4 
trade reconstruction plan. It would le 
justified as necessary to Canada’s wel 
fare during reconversion. The [xpot 
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“Ship at dock, La Guaira,”” by Clarence Holbrook Carter 


Will Your Peacetime Products Unload Here? 


e post-war years ahead, ships of the 
a Fleet will arrive at many busy 
bbean ports like La Guaira, their 
: filled with U. S. products .. . 
table export business for American 
facturers. 

be beautiful islands of the Caribbean, 
zuela and the Guianas, provide a 
dly, nearby export market. The 
le there are eagerly waiting to buy 
y long-denied American products 
h normal shipping returns. These 
-by Caribbean countries are easy to 
hct, and pleasant to travel to on 
sional business trips. . 

rving this area for many years has 
ided us with much information 


about the Caribbean market . . . infor- 
mation which is available to any busi- 
ness executive interested in this conve- 
nient direction for post-war sales ex- 
pansion. Perhaps we can help you to 
gain desirable sales volume there. 


Free Data Book Available 


Send for your copy of “Export Market 
Opportunities,” a book of interesting 
facts and figures about products im- 
ported and exported by the countries of 
the Caribbean—a valuable guide for the 
executive interested in expanding his 
sales. Write Dept. B, Alcoa Steamship 
Company, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


MONTREAL, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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f=" BELLOWS 


IN THOUSANDS OF NEW 
POST-WAR APPLICATIONS 


Thanks, Swami, but we know 
that! We know that “Spring- 
life’’ Bellows construction has 
opened a wider field for post- 
war bellows applications. We 
know that after “‘Spring-life" 
Beilows have made their final 
contribution to the winning of 
the war, they will be incorpo- 
rated in some of the finest post- 
war equipment because, de- 
spite the largest war-time 
backlog of orders, our engi- 
neers are still co-operating 
with other manufacturers in the 
designing of numerous post- 
war projects. 


WHAT WE DON'T KNOW 
are the names of all the engi- 
neers and designers who, we 
feel sure, will be glad to have 
the complete illustrated story 
on‘ Spring-life,"’ showing char- 
acteristics, construction, data 
charts, etc. Because clairvoy- 
ancy can't help us with this 
problem, why don't you send 
for your copy of 

this 44-page book 

today? It may help 

you solve many un- ~ 


° ° "2 
usual engineering mx = 
problems. Nas 4 


4 OOK ELECTRIC 
=| Company 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Credits Act, passed last summer, de- 
signed to aid foreign countries with 
postwar buying in Canada, does not 
appiy to Britain. 

e Pinch in Markets—The second facet 
has to do with meeting Britain’s objec- 
tion to piling up debit balances which 
might later handicap economic recovery. 
Lord Keynes is being sounded out on 
this question. 

Canadian businessmen are keenly in- 
terested in the outcome of the current 
talks because their production schedules 
hang in the balance. Food exports are 
well covered by Ottawa-London con- 
tracts to the end of 1946. Wheat and 
flour will take care of themselves in 
normal trading. Lumber is covered by 
contracts extending well into the period 
of flux. The. pinch comes chiefly in 
meeps markets for manufactured 
goods which were a substantial part of 
Canada’s exports of over $500,000,000 
annually to the U. K. before the war. 
e@ Exports a Factor—Solution of the 
problem depends in part on Britain’s 
ability to resume normal exports to 
Canada during 1946-47. Manufacturers 
recognize in this phase of the question 
the necessity of determining the extent 
to which they should try to hold that 
part of the home market taken over 
from Britain during the war or be con- 
tent to see it restored to the British as 
a way of reopening the U. K. market 
to Canadian sever Frat 

Confidence was manifest in Ottawa 
this week that a way would be found 
to soften Britain’s resistance to Cana- 
dian credits even if this would still 
leave Ottawa the job of devising a new 
dress for a credit plan to make it polit- 
ically acceptable in the Dominion. 


CANADIAN CO-OPS EXPAND 


Cooperatives in western Canada are 
invading the manufacturing field in a 
big way. 

Saskatchewan Cooperative Producers, 
Ltd., a wheat pool, has plans under way 
for a $2,500,000 plant on a 20-acre site 
in Saskatoon, in which it will produce 
vegetable oil from sunflower and ‘flax- 
seeds, mill wheat into flour, process 
other grains for starch and chemicals, 
manufacture livestock feeds from the 
byproducts. Construction will start early 
in 1945. The co-op organization has 
surplus funds of $20,000,000 with 
which to back the extension. 

In Manitoba, Canadian Cooperative 
Implements, Ltd., distributor of farm 
machinery, has bought the Winnipeg 
plant of Gregg Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
and will make farm machinery and 
tools. The provincial governments of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba 
are jointly providing a $250,000 loan 
to help finance the $400,000 deal. 
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Sponsors Shushe 


Toronto radio station « 
them time but retains contro 
programs. Youthful operat 
ideas are proving successfyl 


TORONTO-—Advertisers on Cp 
Toronto, except during a few even 
hours, have nothing to say about 4 
sponsored radio programs. They | 
time at any hour they please, if 
available, but—as in the carly days 
radio when the radio station, not 
advertising agency, arranged all , 
grams—they have nothing to do with} 
program. Their commercial is the g 
part over which they have control, 
@ Proof of the Pudding—CKEY 
been practically sold out every day of 
week since it started this new prog 
idea on Aug. 28. 

On that day, 32-year-old Jack 
Cooke took possession of this 20-yg 
old Toronto 1,000-watt broadcast 
station operating under the call let, 
CKCL. Cooke bought the station 
$500,000, reportedly the highest p: 
ever paid in Canada. Since the day, 
years ago, when he started in radio, 
had always wanted to own a Tom 
station on which he could use his p 
graming ideas. 1 
@ Managed a Chain—In the 14 year 
learned many facts about broadcastit 
working up from a musician to sales 
to announcer to station manager, to ¢¢ 
eral manager of Northern Broadcast 
& Publishing, Ltd., operating a « 
of stations in northern Ontario 
Quebec. There he first tried out 
program ideas. 

That they are meeting with appr 

is being shown in two ways: Listenj 
audience on CKEY doubled in the { 
month of operation under the news 
tem and has increased every mo 
since. Advertisers have bought out m 
of the day and evening hours on thes 
tion seven days a week. The sta 
operates 24 hours daily, has received) 
mission from Ottawa to increase po 
to 5,000 watts as soon as equipment 
available. 
@ Some U. S. Programs—With the 
ception of 7:30 p.m. to 11 p.m, 
programs on the station are record 
The evening hours are live shows, 
ranged by the station or sponsor, inci 
ing four United States network | 
grams (Amos & Andy, Fitch Ba 
wagon, the Shadow, Coronct St 
Teller). 

CKEY has no United States netw 
affiliations, having given up the Mu 
franchise the station had under prev! 
ownership. It is taking such netwi 
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as the other three Toronto sta- 
(CFRB, CBL, CJBC) cannot ac- 
Pedal, and expects to increase its 
etwork operations. 

CKEY ce news on the hour, every 
nour of the day and night; this is prac- 
tically all nsored, some with big- 
name Canadia ian newscasters. Otherwise, 
the day is divided into blocked programs, 
which may take one or more hours. 
Long Periods of Music—To keep pro- 
ms properly balanced for musical 
, Cooke employs four musicians full 
time to do-nothing else but make up 
programs of recordings (he has a total 
of 47 persons on the station, plus 
five salesmen). 

He has blocked periods of varied 
of music because he is firmly con- 
yinced that listeners want to hear con- 
tinuous music of one type for a set 

iod, and do not want to have locale 
and type of program changed every 
quarter hour. 


CCF. LOADS ITS GUNS 


Overshadowed during Canada’s 
conscription crisis, but not to be over- 
looked (BW —Dec.2’44,p116), was the 
convention of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation—the oP 
ion’s major minority political 

In addition to all-out aid to t “wd over- 
seas forces, C.C.F. called for conscrip- 
tion of all resources, material and finan- 
cial as well. Principal objective of the 
convention was drafting a tentative plat- 
form for the coming federal election. 

The election manifesto promises a 
soft cushion to all sections of the Ca- 
nadian economy, except big business, 
during the reconversion period. Unem- 
ployed, mustered out servicemen, and 
war workers are promised “adequate 
standards of health and comfort” until 
greatly expanded social services, a public 
works program, and the socialization of 
“industries which are monopolistic in 
character, or which operate to the detri- 
ment of the Canadian ple” afford a 
permanent production fu lot ction. 

Even business—chiefly small _busi- 
ness—is promised the direct benefit of 
a complete revision of the tax system, 
and an expanding, full-employment 
economy. 


CONTRACTORS TO REFUND 


About half of the war contractors re- 
negotiated by Ottawa will be required 
to make refunds on payments and take 
cuts in future claims. Their profits have 
been found in excess of the 5% to 10% 
considered reasonable. 

Companies which have paid excess- 
profits and business income taxes on 
disallowed income will have to claim 
tax refunds. 
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@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 


seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT. B 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burnandto create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff... Try Country Pipe Mixture! 
You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vipe ixTu re. 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write — 
Morris & Co., Ltd. Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


deciding what type products they should . 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 66) 


Growing strength shown by the rail 
shares in the stock market since mid- 
November, lately assuming spectacular 
proportions with a long string of new 
seven-year highs recorded daily by the 
Dow-Jones price index, finally started to 
gencrate some real buying interest in 
other sections of the stock list last week 
as so many Wall Streeters for some time 
had been fervently hoping. 
© Buying Increases—In fact, even though 
the rail stocks continued to dominate 
trading activity, such a flood of non- 
rail buying orders appeared that the 
Dow-Jones industrial price average ex- 
perienced little trouble crashing through 
the resistance levels—previously such a 
barrier—and climbing to the loftiest peak 
since January, 1940. 

To make things even nicer for the 
financial district, daily trading volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange never 
fell below the 1,000,000-share level last 
week, including Saturday’s shortened 
two-hour proceedings, and at one time 
registered a new five-month Big Board 
trading peak by rising to almost 1,700,- 
000 shares. 


THE MARKETS 


tion of stocks generally has been 
impressive. 
@ Favorable News Cited—Broke:, 4; 
pretty well agreed that a long-wa 
psychology probably has been the dom. 
inant factor behind tke upswing. 
However, many credit another { 
with stimulating the interest that had 
given the Big Board up to the middle 
of this week a string of ten consecutive 
million-share-or-over days. This fact 
the pretty consistent flow of favorable 
news concerning earnings, dividends, 
and other corporate developments 
When it comes to estimating the ev- 
tent that the market can rise further 
in the present rally, most market stu- 
dents aren't venturing far out on the 
limb, and many now believe that some 
correction and consolidating of recent 
gains may cause price irregularity in the 
trading sessions immediately ahead. 
@Some Bullishness—Nevertheless,  de- 
spite the recent rise, considerable bull- 
ishness is still being expressed by more 
than a few brokers concerning the rails. 
Even though the trend of rail traffic and 
earnings is downward, they expect ex- 


@ Prices Irregular—Early this week, as cellent profits, as well as some increases kc 
might be expected in view of the previ- in dividends, to be reported next year. Is 
ous sharp rise seen in values, the stock : : wit 
market has had to absorb considerable Security Price Averages n 1 
profit-taking at times, and this has This Week Month Year bg 
caused occasional spasms of quite wide- Week Ago Ago Ag i! 
spread price irregularity. Stocks : iet 
However, while Wednesday disclosed Industrial ...129.2 127.6 125.2 113.5 si 
some early weakness that was not cor- Railroad .... 46.0 44.7 42.1 34.9 k 
rected that day, previous daily trading Utility - 55.0 54.5 54.6 48.8 ” 
sessions this week were characterized by Bonds _ - 
final-hour rallies on heavy volume which ery fhe 9 soy ca : 
erased much of previous losses, and thus Utility scenes a5 + of : 63 151 
far Wall Street’s bearish element is will- icak sale mec 
ing to admit that the bullish demonstra- Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 1 
el 
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HE TRADING POST 


pplies and Reserves 


e closer you get to the front, the 
you hear about shortages,” an Army 
er remarked the other day on his 

to this country from a trip to the 
efields in Germany. 

About the same time, Lt. Gen. Bre- 
B. Somervell of the Army Service 
and J. A. Krug of the War Pro- 
ion Board were telling the War & 
onversion Congress of American 
ystry about critical shortages of war 
rial. A considerable portion of the 
kent production program, they de- 
j, was not up to schedule. 
t first glance, these statements 
ht appear to be contradictory. But 
; contradiction vanishes when we 
Herstand that the critical shortages 
st not in current supplies, but m 
rves. 
n other words, the men at the front 
getting from day to day what they 
d to do their job. The depots just 
k of the lines are well stocked, but 
is possible only because they are 
wing more out of the supply pipeline 
n we are feeding into it. The closer 
p gets to the ultimate sources of sup- 
in this country, the greater the 
iety, because the pressure in the 
lines must be maintained if they are 
keep the front lines supplied. 


* * x 


e American people are so accus- 
med to a ells operating indus- 
| machine that they are prone to 
get that war—even a highly mechan- 
d war—cannot be organized and oper- 
din the same smooth fashion. 
Ve can train men by the millions; 
can produce equipment in enor- 
bus volume; we can provide abundant 
sportation for both men and sup- 
‘, but time and time again it has 
demonstrated that even the best 
lated war is full of uncertainties and 
ponderables. 
So there is no reason for us to be 
mfounded or disheartened by this 
and for a boost in some parts of 
t war production program at a time 
en many of us had come to feel that 
least one phase of the war would 
bn be over. 
ere are many reasons for this new 
ssure. One of the most important, 
course, is that we never can be sure 


st what a resourceful enemy will do 


t 


Part of the present difficulty traces 
k to our earlier successes. en we 
d secured the Normandy beachhead, 
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Gen. Eisenhower and his staff might 
have elected to time the advance across 
Europe so that they would not have 
had to draw so heavily on their reserves. 
Instead they chose to exploit boldly the 
German weaknesses and errors. ‘They 
decided to advance rapidly. Allied trucks 
and tires were used up in greater num- 
bers. And, eventually, heavy artillery 
ammunition was expended more rapidly 
than if the campaign had been geared 
to consume only at the current rate of 
delivery. 

There is no reason for the American 
people to look now for a scapegoat, 
or to be unduly concerned by the 
new demands for- war production. The 
call for more heavy bombers, moze 
heavy artillery, and more heavy trucks 
really is in fact a tribute to American 
industry, for had it not been for its 
past performance in meeting production 
crises, the high command would not 
have dared to mount its present offen- 
sive and to submit its new requirements 
for the months just ahead. 


* x ae 


Let us not be unduly disturbed by an 
occasional color story from the front 
about the gun crew that fired its last 
shell or the embattled doughboy that 
used his last cartridge. Such stories may 
be true, but they are not new. At any 
given point in the field enemy fire on 
a single crossroads can easily keep am- 
munition or other supplies from reach- 
ing a particular unit for a time. But 
that is a local condition. It has no 
bearing on the over-all production and 
supply situation. 

The supplies needed for the western 
front campaign now in progress are 
already in Europe. No responsible miii- 
tary leader has yet told us that there 
have been sacrifices, up to now, due 
to failure on the production front. What 
they are now telling us is that the one 
way to avoid unnecessary sacrifices in 
early 1945 is to step up production now. 


* * ca 


But with all this necessity for step- 
ping up some items of war production 
now, we still have the added obligation 
of planning for the inevitable transi- 
tion from war to peace. True, we should 
not confuse planning for peace with 
production for victory. But there is no 
more reason for that than there would 
be for confusion in the armed services 
between completing their present cam- 
paigns while at the same time they 

lan their supply services for the new 
ttles that are to come. Wo, 
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*Symbol for 
FIDELITY 


In this machine, too, you get 
fast, economical performance. 


The FIDELITY Horizontal Hose Reinforce- 
ment Machine applies yarn, with or without 
1 or 2 wires locked in place by a knitted 
cover, at rates of 4 to 10 feet per minute — 
depending upon the diameter of the hose and 
type of reinforcement. 


Interchangeable heads make it possible to 
produce reinforced hose of different diameters 
with the same unit. The range of diameters 
extends from %4” to 2 

Strong, rigid frame; large bearings and 
simple, close controls add long life and low 
maintenance to the other economies. 


Other FIDELITY Machines include a wide 
range of wire oring and winding machines; 
uit winders for makers of wire cloth; ma- 
chines to apply one to three weatherproof 
covers on insulated wire and a variety of 
intricate precision machines which have turned 
out accurate pieces in astronomical numbers 
for war uses, but which have peace-time 
adaptability. 

Many of them are described in a 48-page 
book — ‘Precision Machines."’ Tell us your 
problem, and we'll include special bulletins. 


*Felis Fortis, a fit- 
ting companion to 
the Lion of Lucerne, 
this lion is one of 
two which guard 
the entrance to the 
world-famous Mar- 
iners’ Museum near 
Newport News. The 
ekilled chisel of the 
sculptor has en- 
dowed the granite 
with vitality and 
a living sense 
strength, speed and 
control, 

* FIDELITY Horizontal Hose 


‘einforcement Machine. 


To Hasten Peace, Buy More Bonds 


Precision WMachines 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


THE TREND 


WHICH KIND OF CREDITOR? 


American opinion on postwar economic relations has 
by now fairly well crystallized. It favors international 
cooperation to lower trade barriers. And it stresses large, 
stable, and productive overseas investments. Many points 
of policy remain to be hammered out—on tariffs, cur- 
rency funds, commodity agreements, government par- 
ticipation in long-term lending, and the like. 


© But basic to everything is reconsideration of the role 
of capital exports, and their interrelations with U. S. 
and world trade. An outcropping of articles in the past 
few weeks in the National City Bank letter, the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, and the Survey of Current Business of 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce bears especially on this 
phase of our and the world’s recent economic past, 
present position, and future policy. 

The key question—in terms of avoiding a repetition of 
failure—is how far our policies led to the economic crisis 
of the thirties, and in what measure world forces beyond 
our control were responsible. The nub of this matter 
lies in another question: “What is a creditor's obliga- 
tion?” 

One viewpoint is that, excluding dividends and inter- 
est on investments, a creditor must accept more imports 
of goods and services than it exports, if it is to expect 
returns on investment, to say nothing of reinvestment 
of those returns (BW—Dec.27'41,p68). 

August Maffry, in the Survey of Current Business, 
denies this. On the face of it, a nation can become a 
creditor in the first place only by exporting more goods 
and services than it imports. But such a creditor must 
continue “active”—continually lend and invest. Maffry 
argues that only after some time must a creditor’s imports 
begin to expand faster than its exports—so that an ulti- 
mate time of repayment may come into view. This is 
the position of the National Planning Assn. (BW—Dec. 
2'44,p120). And it is predicated upon the classical his- 
tory of British export experience (BW—Dec.25’43,p112). 
But, according to Maffry, “even this qualification may 
disappear in a rapidly expanding world economy.” 


¢ The National City Bank letter goes on to argue that 
we did fulfill—if only by a hair—the limited “creditor's 
obligation” of accepting a net goods-and-services import 
surplus. Excluding financial transactions, during 1922-30 
we paid out $0.2 billion more than the nearly $50 
billion we received for exports of goods and services, 
and during 1931-1939, $1.0 billion more than our total 
exports of over $25 billion. 

Further, we did not, as is commonly supposed, drain 
the world’s aggregate gold supply during the thirties. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin figures show that new produc- 
tion and the increase in dollar value of gold through 


our devaluation in 1934 left the world with 50% mop 
gold in 1939 than in 1929. And, as the City Bank shows 
well over half the gold movement here of almost $}p 
billion between 1931 and 1939 represented foreigney 
long- and short-term investments in the U. S ~“‘flight 
of capital” and not payments for our exports or on oy 
loans. 


© Primarily, where we failed to fulfill our creditor’s obj. 
gation was in having a depression, which sharply cyt 
our imports, at the same time discontinuing foreig 
lending. This reduced the dollars we supplied the world 
from $7.4 billion in 1929 to $2.4 billion in 1932. The 
resultant squeeze on the world economy helped ere¢ 
the trade barriers of the thirties, which kept our goods 
out of markets where some gold was still available. 

The story of the loans of the twenties is a notorious 
one, and yet, Maffry shows, in general they were profit 
able, taken by themselves. From 1920 to 1940 we drew 
almost $14 billion income on net investments totaling 
$13.4 billion—$6.5 billion of them made before 192) 
and $6.9 billion made thereafter. Even allowing fora 
shrinkage through default and other losses to a net value 
of overseas investments amounting to $9.8 billions in 
1940, we obviously averaged over 4% a year. The rate of 
return was nearer 7% in 1929; it averaged almost that on 
direct investments during the 20 years, dipping just 
below 4% only in 1930-1934. 

Right now, as we approach the postwar era, circum 
stances are propitious for an early trade and investment 
boom. World holdings of gold and dollars have already 
risen by $7 billion during the war (BW —Aug.12'4, 
pl120). Wartime destruction and stoppage of trade has 
built needs for our goods on which such reserves can be 
spent. Also, our net creditor position has so far declined 
that the burden of foreign interest and dividends pay 
ments to us will be half or less what they were in the 
late twenties. This, together with the wartime gold and 
dollar accumulations, brightens the outlook for returns on 
new loans. 


© However, if we are to take full advantage of this short 
term opportunity before it runs out to effect a permanent 
liberation of world trade, we must decide for the longa 
range which kind of creditor we intend to be. Either w 
shall accept limited exports of goods and capital, that 
can grow only as our imports do, or, if we wish to invest 
abroad heavily, we must commit ourselves to doing so 
a continuing policy, whether or not it always seems 
profitable. On-and-off investment is only an invitation to 
new world crisis. 
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